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WILLIE 

HARTACK 

THE ARTIST WHO 
RIDES MOST WINNERS 



Born 1820 . . . still going strong 

MEET A GREAT SCOT! Johnnie Walker stands for matchless Scotch 
Whisky — flavourful, versatile. You’ll enjoy its natural lightness in 
a highball. You’ll appreciate its mellowness in a Scotch Mist or 
“on-the-rocks.” Meet Johnnie Walker. Let your own good taste 
bring you into fellowship with Scotland’s favourite son! Red Label 
— Black Label — Both 86.8 Proof. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 

JOHNNIE \yALKER Blended Scotch Whisky 



Memo to Advertisers 


Last month, as a part of our second anniversary, 
we put together a slide presentation which has since 
been seen by several thousand people in the advertising 
business. In it we've combined a progress report with 
a restatement of the socio-economic changes in the 
American market which called for a magazine like SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Our audiences seem to have enjoyed the show, and I 
hope many of you will have a chance to see it in the 
next few weeks. 

However, like all general presentations, it can't 
possibly cover all the details of our story. Our show 
speaks of the importance of the "bellwethers" — the con- 
sumers who set America's buying habits and convert luxuries 
into necessities, but it does not report the many 
examples of Si's influence on such families. 

For example: last Spring, Halle Bros. Department 
Store in Cleveland checked our subscriber lists in that 
city against their own charge accounts, and found that 
a high percentage of SI subscribers were also their charge 
account customers. 

But even more impressive was the fact that the SI 
subscribers on the list spent twice as much money at Halle's 

last year as did the average charge account customer and 

Halle's is famous for having one of the highest quality 
charge account lists in the country. 

It certainly looks as if SPORTS ILLUSTRATED subscribers 
are the "bellwethers" of the Cleveland market. 

Furthermore, they themselves represent a goodly share 
of that market. Last year they spent over $1,000,000 at 
Halle's alone. 

Multiplying that figure by hundreds of stores in 
hundreds of cities across the country, we begin to get a 
picture of the purchasing power of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
families and their influence on the total American market. 

Of course they are important for their own spending 
power, but perhaps even more significant is the fact that in 
today's American prosperity, the styles and purchases of the 
"Bellwethers" can be emulated by so many others. 



William W. Holman 
Advertising Director 


THE BELLWETHERS 


"The rise in the nation's living standard 
is paced by consumption 'bellwethers' who 
are sold on a new product, and emulated 
by others whose acceptance gives it the 
mass support that converts it from a 
luxury into a necessity. 

The masses have been well served, econom- 
ically speaking, by the well-to-do, who 
act as economic guinea pigs." 


FORTUNE 



Browning Automdx^-5 


The one gun held in highest esteem by shooters in all walks of life . . . 
a reputation earned through unfailing service - . . for generations. 
Today’s models, in both 12 and 16 gauge, Standard or Lightweight, 
possess these Browning features: 

Exclusive speed loading — 5 shells in 6 seconds — light or left 
hand, even with gloves, No button to manipulate. Unnecessary 
to pul the first shell into the ejection port. 

5 shots as fast as you can pull the trigger. Easily adapted to 
3 shots whenever required. 

Extra safety of a magazine cutoff. You can remove, at any time, 
the shell from the chamber and lock the remaining cartridges in 
the magazine. 

Made to endure! Precision machined parts . . . personalized 
hand-fitting, hand-finishing, hand-engraving. 

See the Aristocrat of Automatic Shotguns ... be your own judge. 


Yowi Browning DmkVi 


For the names of Browning Dealers 
nearest you, phone Western Union 
and ask for Operator 25. 


"oj For descriptive literature, uri 


• Browning Arms Co., Dept. 98 St. Louis 3, Mo. 

itic-5 Shoguns". "Double Autocode Shoguns ', 
igc Cases". .22 Automatic Rilles". "Automatic Pistols". 
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amazing' purple motor oil 

America’s finest motor oii., here poured into clear 
crystal to show you its unique color, prolongs your engine's 
trouble-free performance for thousands of miles. Purple 
Royal Triton — now in new all-weather 5-20 and 10-30 grades 
at new car dealers and service stations in most areas 
of the U.S. and Canada and Union 76 Stations in the West. 



PURPLE 


ROYAL TRITON 


UNION OIL COMPANY of CALIFO RNIA 

Los Angeles, Union Oil Bldg.* New York, 45 Rockefeller Plaza* Chicago, 1612 Bankers Bldg. • New Orleans, 644 National Bank of 
Commerce Bldg. • Dallas, 313 Fidelity Union Life Bldg. • Philadelphia, Easfwick Ave. A Edgewood St. • Kansas City, Mo., 612 W. 47th St. 
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COVER: Willie Hartack 

Photograph by Richard Meek 

Just as surely as aggressiveness and determination are the 
keys to success for any athlete, so are they the unmistak- 
able trademark of a grim-faced 23-year-old jockey named Wil- 
liam Hartack, who, in less than five years of riding, has been 
tagged the Eddie Arcaro of tomorrow. A bitter loser but gra- 
cious winner, Willie isn’t happy if he isn't best (see page 25), 
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AN SI SPECIAL: BASEBALL’S BLACKEST SECRET 61 

The ringleader in the infamous Black Sox plot breaks his silence to toll his pari in the conspiracy; 
and in a corollary article JAMES Crusinberry reveals how he broke his biggest and saddest story 

THREE CLUBS, AND ONLY A FEW DAYS TO GO 12 

A seven-day diary of the three teams fighting for the National League pennant. Sports Illustrated 
goes into locker room and dugoul to relate the heady joys of victory, the bitterness of defeat 

THE FRONT RUNNER 25 

The personality and record of Jockey Willie Hartack is discussed by Joe Hirsch, with additional 
thoughts about Willie by leading jockeys and trainers 

HUNTING AND FISHING IN THE U.S. 33 

For the first lime an official survey charts in detail the activities of America’s outdoor sportsmen 

PREVIEW: AMERICA'S BIG GAME 36 


Hunters in record numbers are gunning for a record kill. A preseason roundup by Reginald Wells, plus area 
maps of where to go and what to expect. And In Color a gallery of America’s lop big-game animals 
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NEXT WEEK: A SPECIAL ISSUE ON COLLEGE FOOTBALL 



A PREVIEW OF THE 1956 FOOTBALL SEASON 
HERMAN HICKMAN’S ELEVEN BEST ELEVENS 
SCOUTING REPORTS ON 120 COLLEGE TEAMS 
A SURVEY: WHAT HAPPENS TO FOOTBALL STARS? 
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JIMMY JEMAIL'S 



HOTBOX 


The Question: 

Which would you prefer for 
a fiance, an athletic man or 
the studious type? (Asked 
of contestants in the Miss 
Universe contest) 


ELAINE BISHENDEN 

Miss Canada 


If a young man is too 
athletic he might not 
have much between 
the ears, and if he is 
too studious he might 
not be able to stand on 
his feet. I’d be more inclined to choose an 
athlete with some intelligence than a gen- 
ius with flabby muscles. The athlete has 
enthusiasm and love of life. 



MARCIA RODRIGUEZ 

Miss Cuba 


For me, amigo, a man 
must have an abun- 
dance of both quali- 
ties, with the accent on 
athletics, but I don’t 
want a man who can’t 
converse intelligently. An athlete who can 
do college work and get fair marks has all 
the qualities a woman wants. I can admire 
a man like that. 



INGRID GOUDE 



I have friends who are 
athletes and others 
who are students. If 
I can’t have a fiancd 
who is both athletic 
and studious, I’d like 
him to be on the scholastic side, even if he 
couldn’t skate or ski. It’s the mind that 
will hold a girl’s interest all through life, not 
the muscles. 


GUDLAUG GUDMONDSDOTTIR 

Miss Iceland 


I like athletes. They 
look wonderful and 
they can protect you. 
But I’m the studious 
type. For me an ath- 
lete has to have a lit- 
tle more than big muscles. I’d prefer a man 
like Dag Hammarskjold of the U.N., who 
has never seen a football game, to an ath- 
lete with a fair amount of brains. 





ROSANNA GALLI 



Miss Italy 


I rather like the man 
who is a good athlete. 
It is unusual to ob- 
serve a good athlete 
who is not intelligent. 
A man isn’t dumb just 
because he’s strong. My fiance is 24 years 
old, weighs 190 and has broad shoulders. He 
plays Rugby and rows. But he’s also study- 
ing to be a doctor. 


SARA TAL 



M iss Israel 


The first thing I notice 
in a man is his person- 
ality and his manner 
of speech. He must be 
tall because I am tall, 
5 feet 11 inches. There- 
fore, I favor the athletic type. Let me say 
it this way: As between Ike, a former ath- 
lete, and the brilliant Dag, I’d rather be 
engaged to a man like Ike. 


ANITA TREYENS 

Miss France 


I want both. I could 
love France’s great 
tennis player, Jean 
Borotra, but a young- 
er Borotra. What is 
wrong with a younger 
Borotra? He is a great hero in France. Not 
many athletes are like him. So my incli- 
nation would be toward the studious man 
who could be a good provider. 



mi 1'iinr imiiiiim am 


MARINA ORSCHEL 

Miss Germany 


The man with a stu- 
dious mind and a stu- 
dious personality ap- 
peals to me more than 
the out-and-out ath- 
lete. But he must have 
an interest in sports. I couldn’t like him too 
much if he did not participate in sports. In 
Germany most of us engage in sports, an 
important part of our life. 



LUCIENNE AUQUIER 

Miss Belgium 


My ideal man is the 
Nordic type, very tall, 
very big, very strong 
and blond. And he 
must have culture be- 
cause it would be im- 
possible for me to become sentimental with 
a man unless he has the poise and man- 
nerisms we associate with a man of good 
breeding. 



NEXT WEEK: 

Is it a help or a handicap 
being the son or daughter 
of a famous football 
player ? 
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NO 

BECOME AN 
HEREDITARY 
ARCHDUKE! 




OFFICIAL ENTRY BLAN k ' 


Sires: Another crisis, eh? Very well, here’s what I would name the continei 


Daydream no longer, 
thanks to Qantas 

Much as we hale to panic the Rand McNally people, 
we have decided to change the name of the whole 
South Pacific to the Archduchy of Qanlasylvania! 

As might he imagined, this brilliant maneuver has 
stunned the com petition. No need to tell of their 
office lights burning far into the night. We fear re- 
prisals, for, in addition to superb Super-G Constella- 
tion coverage of Qanlasylvania, Qantas global air 
routes also serve 5 continents. And we fust know that 
unless we beat them to it, some other airline is going 
to rename. North America, Africa, Europe, Asia, and 
Australia on us. We need splendid new names for 
these continents, too, and fast. 

I. 

Imagine the thrill of being the hereditary Archduke 
(or Archduchess) of Qantasylvania! All you have 
to do in this latest, greatest, Qantas contest is “Re- 
name the Continents” and win glory in perpetuo for 
generation after titled generation of your family. 
You and the wile will while away many happy hours 
poring over the Almanack de Gotha and the Phila- 
delphia Telephone Book selecting suitable mates for 
the kids. 

Yes, for family fun an archduchy heats TV a mile. 
And think of the intrigue! Why, your brother-in-law, 
hereafter known as Count Rudolf the Ruthless, will 
be forever hatching plots. He’s already acting a bit 
strange, we’ll wager. So keep in solid with the Min- 
ister of Police, the Captain-General of Dragoons, and 
the old Gypsy fortune teller is what we say. 

The prizes then : The one who submits the best new 
names for the continents succeeds to the archduke- 
dom and receives certain magnificent gifts and per- 
quisites which we shall enumerate shortly along with 
the 99 other mouth-watering prizes. All entrants will 
be given a handsome certificate of citizenship in 
Qantasylvania, suitable for framing. Do not delay, 
enter now and often! 


Qantas, Union Square, San Fra 


EUROPE : AUSTRALIA: NORTH AMERICA : 

ASIA : AFRIC A : 



AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


ADDRESS : 

CITY : STATE!- 

P.S. Can’ l we please arrange, to get Rudolf exiled? 
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Adrian Burk, Baylor, Philadelphia 
Eagles, star quarterback, stars also 
in Jantzen “Dapper Dan” cardigan 
of cashmere -smooth Lambswopl. 9 
colors. S-M-L-XL... 12.95 




Cut for action 

Our Loden Cloth Alpine coat 
Like rough and ready winter sports? 
Y ou’ll see plenty of action in this Bavar- 
ian import from the German Alps . . . 
made of famous weather-resistant 
Loden Cloth. Comes with yoke shoul- 
ders, in gray or brown with matching 
checked Loden cloth lining . . $58.00 
Jaeger Wool "Bobsledder” Cap. 
Assorted colors $3.50 

Abercrombie b Fitch 

362 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

SUMMER SHOP. HYANNIS, MASS. 

IN CHICAGO -V. L.&A.-9 NO. WABASH 


• TV ★ COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 

ALL TIMES E.D.T. EXCEPT WHERE 
OTHERWISE NOTED 


Track & Field 

AAU 25-kilometer championship walk, Clifton, 
N.J. 

AAU 50-kilometer championship walk, Baltimore. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


Auto Racing 

Reno Horseless Carriage Club Tour, final day, 
Reno. 

Baseball 

• New York vs. St. Louis, New York, 1:25 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

Boating 

Off-Sounding cruise, New London, Conn. 

• Ralph (Tiger) Jones vs. Wilf Greaves, middle- 

• weights (10 rds.), Washington, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Bicycling 

U.S. Olympic team tryouts, San Jose, Calif. 

International Tuna Tournament, final day, 
Wedgeport, Nova Scotia. 

Horse Racing 

Los Angeles Fair Quarter Horse meet, Pomona, 
Calif. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


Auto Racing 

Indianapolis Fair Grounds 100-mile race, In- 
dianapolis. 

Watkins Glen Grand Prix races, final day, Wat- 
kins Glen, N.Y. 

Baseball 

• Cleveland vs. Boston, Cleveland, 1 :45 p.m. (CBS- 

• TV); 1:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boating 

1956 Olympic Canoe Trials, Sloatsburg, N.Y. 
(also Sept. 16). 

President’s Cup, unlimited hydroplanes, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

225-cu-in hydroplane American Power Boat As- 
sociation championship, Melbourne, Ky. 

Hat Island Sail race, Seattle. 

Boxing 

Charley Green vs. George Johnson, middleweights 
(10 rds.), Hollywood, Calif. 

Golf 

56th United States Golf Association amateur 
championships, final day, Lake Forest, III. 

Horse Racing 

• United Nations Handicap, $100,000, 3-yr.-olds 

• up, 1 3/16 m., Atlantic City, 5:30 p.m. (CBS- 
TV); 5 p.m. (CBS-radio). 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR Convertible Circuit, Memphis, Tenn. 

Baseball 

• Milwaukee vs. Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 2 p.m. 
(Mutual*). (For the remainder of season, Mutual 
wi 1 1 select its b road casts da i ly as NL race d icta tes. ) 

Boating 

Rogers Memorial trophy, unlimited hydroplanes, 
Washington, D.C. 

World championship 800-kilo motorboat class, 
Lake Lugano, Italy. 

Boxing 

Peter Mueller vs. Charley Humez, heavyweights 
(10 rds.), Dortmund, Germany. 

Football 

• Baltimore vs. Washington (preseason game), Bal- 
timore, 2 p.m. (CBS-TV). 

Motorcycling 

Class A National Hillclimb championship, La- 
conia, N.H. 

Hamilton vs. Philadelphia, Philadelphia. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 


Baseball 

Brooklyn vs. Cincinnati, Brooklyn. 

New York vs. Milwaukee, New York. 

Boating 

Canadian-American sailing team championships, 
six-meter boats, Oyster Bay, N.Y. (through Sept. 
21 ). 

Boxing 

• Jerry Luedee vs. Pat McAteer, middleweights 
(10 rds.), St. Nick’s, New York, 10p.m. (Du 
Mont.) 

Golf 

USGA Women’s Amateur championship, Meridan 
Hills, Indianapolis (through Sept. 22). 
Metropolitan Open, Inwood CC, Inwood, N.Y. 
(through Sept. 19). 

Softball 

Men’s World championship tournament, Sacra- 
mento (through Sept. 23). 

Track 

Marathon Relay, Boston. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 


Boseboll 

Brooklyn vs. St. Louis, Brooklyn (also Sept. 19). 
Philadelphia vs. Cincinnati, Philadelphia (also 
Sept. 19). 

Pittsburgh vs. Milwaukee, Pittsburgh (also Sept. 
19). 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 


Boxing 

• Ludwig Lightburn vs. Kenny Lane, lightweights 

• (10 rds.), Miami, 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Hors© Racing 

Discovery Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds, 1 1/8 
m., Belmont Pk. . N.Y. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 


Boxing 

Regional Olympic tryouts for 10 states, Lackland 
Air Force Base, San Antonio (also Sept. 21). 

Golf 

Oklahoma City Open, Twin Hills CC, Okla. 
(through Sept. 23). 

Harness Racing 

The Little Brown Jug, $70,000, 3-yr.-old pacers, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 


Auto Racing 

United States Auto Club sprint races, Spring- 
field, Mass, (also Sept. 22). 

Baseball 

Pittsburgh vs. Brooklyn, Pittsburgh. 

Cincinnati vs. St. Louis, Cincinnati. 

Boston vs. New York, Boston (night game). 

Boxing 

• Ike Chestnut vs. Miguel Berrios, featherweights 

• (10 rds.), Olympia Stadium, Detroit, 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Football 

UCLA vs. Utah, Los Angeles (N). 

Pro: Chicago Bears vs. Cleveland Browns, Soldier 
Field, Chicago. 

Track and Field 

All-comers AAU meet, Pasadena, Calif. 

continued on page 9 
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Inspired by today’s cars: 


all 1956 Chrysler made cars feature the new Flight Sweep 
...a long, low, forward-thrusting look that dramatizes 
the latest concept in modern design ... a look that's 
immediately bold, youthful, distinctive. 



Introducing the freshest note in brim design you’ll 
see this year . . . the new 




Here’s the newest (and smartest) hat-styling im- 
provement in years — a new brim that flows with 
the ease and grace of a bird in flight. Hat makers 
have always been aware of the irregular dip, 
or break, that occurs with ordinary turned down 
brims. Nothing, it seemed, could be done about 


it until Lee developed the unique carved edge. 
Now the sharp dip is gone forever. Try on a 
smart back-bow FLIGHT SWEEP and note the 
big difference. In the new popular shades. Pre- 
blocked for custom fit. S10.95 

Lee hats § 8.95 to $40.00 



NO POWER LOSS 



STAY ON TARGET 
SHOT AFTER SHOT 


H Operating smoothly, 
without barrel shifting 
or muzzle flip, the 
Model 50 gets in fast, 
accurate second and third 
shots. The secret of the 
silky action lies in an ex- 
clusive chamber design that 
eliminates all the com- 
promise formerly a part of 
autoloading design. 



2 OX LESS RECOIL 
EFFECT 

Shoot any load all day with 
no fatigue! The exclusive 
Model 50 recoil system 
translates tough jabs into 
gentle pushes. No adjust- 
ment necessary when chang- 
ing from light to heavy 
loads. Shoot a 50 and see 
for yourself how easy it is 
on the shoulder. 

Prices subject to t 



READY FOR 
RUGGED ACTION 

Here's an all-weather shot- 
gun built to take it! The 
firm, positive action does a 
fast, smooth job every time, 
regardless of weather, weed, 
seeds or dirt. Don't baby 
this baby — it’s at home in 
duck blinds or quail cover 
— anywhere there’s some- 
thing to hunt. 

;e without notice 


Be sure the automatic shotgun you buy 
doesn’t waste power! The Winchester 
Model 50, world’s first automatic 
shotgun with a non-recoiling barrel, 
delivers every ounce of energy packed 
into today's fine shot shells. What’s 
more, it’s the sweetest pointing, most 
graceful autoloader you’ve ever put 
to your shoulder — Look ’em all over 
before you buy — For 90 years 
Winchesters have heen the choice of 
sportsmen who know the best 
costs the least in the long run. 

12 and 20 gauges. 


Ray the Winchester Model 
50 on time! As liulc as $12.95 
down and up to 20 months 
to pay make l he Mode! 50 
yours die easy way. 
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AK-Sak-Ben rodeo ($15,500), Omaha (through 
Sept 30). 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 


Auto Race 

Michigan Mille rally, sports cars, Chicago. 

Baseball 

Pittsburgh vs. Brooklyn, Pittsburgh. 

Cincinnati vs. St. Louis, Cincinnati. 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 

Boating 

American Power Boat Assn. Alcohol Class out- 
board championships, Long Beach, Calif, (through 
Sept. 23). 

New Martinsville unlimited class hydroplane re- 
gatta, New Martinsville, Va. 

266- and 135-cubic-inch class inboard national 
championships, New Martinsville, Va. (also Sept. 
22 ). 

President’s Cup sailing regatta, Hains Point, 
Washington, D.C. 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Lehigh vs. Gettysburg, Bethlehem, Pa. 

• Maryland vs. Syracuse, College Pk., Md., 2 p.m. 
(ABC*). 

Muhlenberg vs. Lafayette, Allentown, Pa. 

West Virginia vs. Pittsburgh; Morgantown, W. Va. 
SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas vs. Hardin-Simmons, Fayetteville, Ark. 

• Kentucky vs. Georgia Tech, Lexington, Ky., 2:30 
p.m. (NBC*). Men to watch: Kentucky's Bob 
Dougherty (44) & Georgia Tech's George Volkert 
(24). 

Mississippi St. vs. Florida, St. College, Miss. 
North Carolina vs. North Carolina St.. Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

Rice vs. Alabama, Houston. 

Southern Methodist vs. Notre Dame, Dallas. 
Tennessee vs. Auburn, Birmingham. 

Texas vs. Southern California, Austin, Texas. 
Texas A&M vs. Villanova. College Station, Texas. 
Vanderbilt vs. Georgia, Nashville. 

Virginia vs. VMI, Charlottesville, Va. 

William & Mary vs. Wake Forest, Williamsburg. 
Va. 

WEST 

Kansas vs. TCU, Lawrence. Kan. 

Missouri vs. Oregon St., Columbia, Mo. 

Nebraska vs. South Dakota, Lincoln, Neb. 

FAR WEST 

California vs. Baylor, Berkeley, Calif. 

Colorado vs. Oregon, Boulder, Col. 

Washington vs. Idaho, Seattle. 

Washington St. vs. Stanford, Spokane. 

Horse Racing 

Beldame Handicap, $50,000, fillies & mares, 3- 
yr.-olds & up, 1 1/8 m., Belmont Pk., N.Y. 

Tennis 

Pacific Coast championships, Berkeley, Calif. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 


Auto Raci ng 

NASCAR Convertible championship race, Mar- 
tinsville, Va. 

Baseball 

Pittsburgh vs. Brooklyn, Pittsburgh. 

Cincinnati vs. St. Louis, Cincinnati. 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 

Football 

(Professional) 

• Washington Redskins vs. Detroit Lions (preseason 
game), Civic Stadium, Buffalo, 2 p.m. (CBS). 

Washington Rodeo ($9,000), final day, Pullayup, 
Washington. 


* See local listing 
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I remember reading, some time ago, that the eminent 
modern poet-philosopher from India, Rabindranath 
Tagore, was invited to a football game on one of his 
trips to the U.S. As the opposing lines struggled up and 
down the field the gentle Tagore grew more and more 
horrified, until he finally turned to the professors who 
were his hosts, saying, “But this is no game. This is war!” 

Going along with the notion that the philosopher’s 
impression of America’s great autumn sport was an ac- 
curate one, a task force of 
Sports Illustrated writers, 
reporters and photographers, 
under the combined general- 
ship of Associate Editor Al- 
fred Wright and Special Con- 
tributor Herman Hickman, 
have assembled for next 
week's issue a volume which 
should be as important for 
the ardent 1956 football fan 
as the works of Clausewitz 
are for the student of warfare. 
For next week's issue will concern itself almost exclu- 
sively with the coming football season. Among its fea- 
tures will be: 

A two-page, two-color football map showing the U.S. 
pictorially divided into hostile regions. 

The Eleven Best Elevens — those top teams which 
Herman Hickman predicts are most likely to provide 
fans with winning football during 1956. 

A complete, 60-page series of scouting reports by 
major conferences from the Ivy League to the Pacific 
Coast, of virtually every major team in the country. 

Innumerable pictures of coaches and stars, many of 
them in full color, plus an assortment of cartoons by 
Marc Simont. 

And a special article by Robert Coughlan on a ques- 
tion that virtually every fan has asked himself at one 
time or another: What actually happens to the nation's 
football greats after they leave the campus? 

Next week’s is the second special one-subject issue 
which Sports Illustrated will have published. All of 
us hope that you will find it as useful, informative and 
entertaining as you told us you found its predecessor, 
the special baseball issue of April 9. (The next one, a 
special Olympic issue to appear in November, I will tell 
you about shortly.) 
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The National League race became almost unbearably 
tense In its closing days. Last week, to catch the heady 
Joy of victory or the bitterness of every defeat which 
professional phlegm can never quite conceal. Sports 
Illustrated sent a writer with each of the three clubs 


Red Meets Brave 

now straining so desperately: Baseball Editor Robert 
Creamer with the Brooklyn Dodgers, Reporters Les 
Woodcock and Jack Olsen with the Cincinnati Redlegs 
and Milwaukee Braves. Their dispatches from dugout 
and clubhouse are on opposite and succeeding pages 
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THREE CLUBS, AND ONLY 
A FEW DAYS TO GO 


Thousands of dollars await every Dodger, or Brave or Redleg, 
who helps his club into the World Series. So the heat is on 


MONDAY 

Bravos began drifting into their clubhouse three 
hours before the big Labor Day double-header 

4vYr with Cincinnati. The radio blared. Earl Hersh 
and Bob Trowbridge played cards on a trunk in the mid- 
dle of the floor. When someone mentioned the Dodgers, 
fiery Johnny Logan spoke up: “They keep calling ’em the 
old pros. Well, we’re the young pros.’’ 

The hill to the stadium was black with fans. Ten min- 
utes before gametime the largest crowd (47,604) ever to 
pay its way into Milwaukee’s County Stadium had as- 
sembled. More than 12,000 cars were parked outside. 

Hank Aaron was the hero of the first game. After hit- 
ting two home runs he doubled in the ninth, and Joe 
Adcock brought him home with the winning run. The 
crowd went mad, and the whole Milwaukee team rushed 
out to engulf Hank as he crossed the plate. 

The exhilaration quickly died when the Reds went into 
a fast 2-0 lead in the second game, which they won. 
But Coach Bob Keely echoed the general sentiment: 
“The split didn’t hurt us any.” 

L.- Cincinnati fans erupted onto Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee’s main thoroughfare, at 9:30 that 
' morning. They had spent most of the night sing- 
ing and dancing in the train, and now they were wearing 
red derbies, brandishing cowbells and tooting whistles. 

Around the batting cage Ed Bailey talked about the 
strain of a pennant stretch run: “You’re tired but you 
can’t afford to be with all that money at stake.” He 
walked away singing, “Clang, clang, clang goes the trol- 
ley.” All through that first game, Birdie Tebbetts sat 
on a towel on the rim of the dugout and carefully watched 
for Lew Burdette to throw any spitballs. When Adcock 
broke up the game, Birdie bowed his head. “It was 
real quiet in the dressing room,” Gus Bell reported 
later. 

There wasn’t too much elation after winning the second 
game, mostly just the weariness of a long day of ball. 
Three-quarters of the Red infield (Temple, McMillan 
and Grammas) hurried out to catch a movie. 


•SS*?* Th© Dodgers were exhausted before the double- 
header with the Pirates. Pee Wee Reese was 
drawn and haggard. For the first time in mem- 
ory, he showed his 37 years. The Dodgers beat Pittsburgh 
in the first game, but then they listlessly lost the second 
3-2, with Bob Friend squashing them in relief. Friend had 
commented earlier, “You can overpower a tired man. 
You can fool him because he’s not aggressive at the 
plate.” For the first time in over two years, the Dodgers 
failed to hit a homer in a double-header at bandbox 
Ebbets Field. Day off tomorrow. The weary Reese said, 
“I’m going to sleep all day.” 

GB To Play 

Milwaukee ... 23 

Brooklyn 3 1 / 2 22 

Cincinnati 3)4 22 

TUESDAY 

Milwaukee Manager Fred Haney ate a light 
meal in the afternoon before the third game with 
^ Cincinnati. In the dressing room the gin rummy 
players got going on their trunks— among them Bobby 
Buhl and Toby Atwell, who have the longest continuing 
game on the team. Danny O’Connell rested under the 
heat pads and confided, “Gee, I had a bad dream we are 
going to lose tonight.” Hank Aaron’s laugh could be heard 
above the chatter. “That Henry’s laughing again. He’s 
leading the National League,” Johnny Logan gibed. 

But Milwaukee fans had few opportunities to cheer 
that night. Tension filled the stands when the Braves tied 
the game in the eighth, but the crescendo of noise died as 
Milwaukee’s rally did the same. After the loss, the dress- 
ing room was closed to visitors for 15 minutes. 


The Red legs are forbidden by Manager Tebbetts 
to play cards in the dressing room. Before the 
■ game they talked, got rubdowns, read comic 
books. It turned out to be a good night. They got fine 
pitching from Jeff coat and Freeman, and the almost in- 
evitable home run from Frank Robinson beat Milwaukee 
in the 10th. Once again there was spectacular fielding 
from Johnny Temple and Roy McMillan. “Those guys 
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are always making plays like that,” Gus Bell said en- 
thusiastically. “You don’t realize it by just reading about 
it. You have to see them every day to appreciate them.” 

The Redlegs’ dressing room was decorated with wide 
grins. “You never feel very tired when you win one like 
this,” Tebbetts said, naked in front of his locker, broad 
face beaming, a big glass of beer in his hand, talking to 
everyone within earshot. Wally Post muttered, “Now 
they setem to be getting tighter, every game, I mean. 
There isn’t much more time left.” 



| 
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The Mad Monk 
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Dodgers. It was a lovely day. Reese got. his good 
iyfcJr night’s sleep, but in the afternoon he took his 
daughter Barbara over to the doctor’s for a rou- 
tine checkup. Carl Furillo went fishing off Sheepshead 
Bay; Roy Campanella piled his ample family into his 40- 
foot boat Princess and chugged across Long Island Sound 
and back. Randy Jackson, Don Bessent and Dale Mitch- 
ell played golf on Staten Island. Jackson shot a 78. Jackie 
Robinson brought his wife and two boys into New York 
to see Moby Dick. Carl Erskine said: "Took the family 
into New York City, to Fifth Avenue. Did some shopping, 
saw a couple of friends, had dinner, took a nice drive.” 
Don Newcombe got a haircut and then put in a day’s 
work at his liquor store in Newark. Duke Snider went out 
on Long Island and visited some friends; except for hitting 
out a pail of golf balls, he did nothing but loaf. Gil Hodges 
stayed at home all day with his new baby. Walter Alston 
went to a movie and then listened to Vin Scully’s re- 
created broadcast of the Cincinnati-Milwaukee game 
which, he said with a smile, he didn’t mind at all. And sin- 
ister, blue-jawed Sal Maglie, honing his razor for his 
pitching assignment on Wednesday, took his 15-month- 
old son to the park and pushed him gently on the swings. 

It was a wonderful day off. 


GB To Play 

Milwaukee ... 22 

Cincinnati 2'/z 21 

Brooklyn 3 22 


lb Win. 

Wtft Play Tfct 
it Should 
Played 

BURDETTE 


WEDNESDAY 


At Milwaukee’s batting practice, before the last 
game of the Cincinnati series, someone watched 
Billy Bruton swing his bat and asked him if it 
contained any base hits. “Ought to. I haven’t taken any 
out,” was the reply. 

Poor hitting has Manager Haney worried. This would 
be no time for the club to go into a hitting slump. The 
pitching, of course, is fine. Lew Burdette, the star, sat 
on the dugout steps and good-naturedly accepted some 
needling about his alleged fondness for the spitball. “I'm 
having an awful lot of luck with a pitch I don’t even 
have.” He wiped his forehead with his hand and slapped 
it across his glove a couple of times with ostentatious 
exaggeration. 

Johnny Logan remarked innocently: “It looks like it’s 
going to be a close National League, doesn’t it?” 

But the game gave the Braves nothing to kid about. 
Warren Spahn took the mound in expectation of his 
200th major league victory. Twenty-seven pitches later 
he was back in the clubhouse and the Redlegs had a 5-0 
lead. They scored seven more times to win shatter- 
ingly, 12-2. 

Who said the pitching was O.K.? Who said anything 
was O.K.? There was no joy in the dressing room, nor in 
Milwaukee. People here don’t refer to the Braves; it’s al- 
ways, “we did this today” or “we won yesterday.” 

The Redlegs spent a lazy morning before get- 
ting out to the Milwaukee park that afternoon. 
' The only variation in the dressing room routine 
was offered by Jimmy Dykes in the shape of an impromp- 
tu Charleston in his underwear in front of the lockers. 

The game was a dull one as the Redlegs tore the Braves’ 
pitching apart. They really looked like a pennant winner. 
A key to their success just now is a little Greek who never 
made it as a shortstop with the Cardinals but who is 
playing a tremendous third base for Cincinnati: Alex 
Grammas. Said a Cincinnati writer: “If we’d had him all 
year, we might be six games ahead by now.” 

The Dodgers were sprightly and cheerful in the 
locker room both before and after their game 
with the Pirates, which they won 4-3. TV view- 
ers on the squad offered sound advice to Sheena of the 
Jungle before the game (“Duck!”) and to Manager Mike 
Higgins of the Boston Red Sox after it (“Walk Skowron 
and pitch to McDougald !”). On the field their hitting was 
far from overpowering but it had spark. In the sixth 
Robinson squeezed Reese home from third with a perfect 
sacrifice bunt for what proved to be the winning run. Sal 
Maglie’s splendid curve and pluperfect timing had Pirate 
batters so off stride that 18 of their 27 outs came on 
ground balls to the infield. Maglie’s earned run average 
over his last 10 starts was an eye-opening 1.91 runs 
per game. 


Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

Brooklyn 


To Play 
21 


THURSDAY 

Milwaukee was unscheduled. Manager Fred 
Sy Haney went hunting, Joe Adcock caught eight 
small trout. Henry Aaron saw a movie. In the 
late afternoon the club entrained for Chicago. 
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DODGERS' CARL FURILLO LOSES HAT BUT BELLY-SLIDES THROUGH OUST TO REACH SECOND SAFELY WITH TWO-BASE HIT AGAINST THE GIANTS 



The Red legs, also unscheduled, took an over- 
night train to St. Louis. Some slept well, some 
complained of “the bouncy ride.” 


iv The Dodgers, due to start a four-game series 
with the Giants, were rained out. 

GB To Play 

Milwaukee ... 21 

Cincinnati Wz 20 

Brooklyn 2 21 


FRIDAY 


The Braves came to Wrigley Field full of zip 
and vinegar. “Why should we be feeling bad?” 
asked Adcock, when gently reminded of the 
club’s three-game losing streak. “We’re in first place.” 

The boys frisked around as if they had a 10-game lead 
and one week to go. O’Connell joked to Adcock: “Ain’t it 
a shame we can’t just buy these four games from the 
Cubs?” “Go ahead,” Adcock laughed, “put the fix in.” 
‘‘Too many guys to pay off,” O’Connell retorted. 

- Then came the debacle at the hands of Chicago’s in- 
and-out Jones (a 5-0 shutout), and the Braves’ joy went 
out like a fractured electric light bulb. Haney slammed 
the clubhouse door for 10 minutes and delivered a crisp 
lecture on the need for base hits. Adcock sulkily nursed 
a small spike wound. Burdette and Charlie Root opened 
some beer and vainly tried to console the others. 


Li, Cincinnati that night was in St. Louis where 
/JTa® there isn’t supposed to be any pitching, but the 
\ Cardinals’ Vinegar Bend Mizell shut the Red- 
legs out with two hits, while Ken Boyer hit a game- 
winning homer. 

In the morning before the night game the players held 
a fan-tan game in their hotel lobby. Among them was Joe 
Nuxhall, who was to lose the tough 1-0 verdict that 
evening. Wally Post and Gus Bell also kept an eye on the 
swimming pool and reported any pretty girls approaching. 


Around lunchtime Birdie Tebbetts, feeling lonesome, 
spent a couple of hours with Freddie Hutchinson, an old 
pal of his American League days, who was also feeling 
lonesome in the hotel next door. In the- dressing room, 
Ted Kluszewski found his shower slippers nailed to the 
floor. “That son of a gun. That’s Wehmeier did that.” 

It was the coldest Sept. 7 in St. Louis in 107 years. 
The game took less than two hours. Afterward, the Red- 
legs, slightly shocked, were saying little. 

Brooklyn Manager Walt Alston expounded his 
views on pennant pressure before the double- 
iJISa header with the Giants at Ebbets Field. "I don’t 
believe a player can produce his best when he’s trying 
with all his might to play his best. Of course, some play 
better when the chips are down.” 

He may have been pridefully talking of his own men, 
now trying to come from behind in the pennant race. 
They blew the first to the Giants but came out expect- 
ing to win the second without strain behind Don New- 
combe. Yet the Giants and A1 Worthington held on 1-1 
into extra innings. In the 11th, Jackie Robinson choked 
a rally when he was trapped between first and second, 
but with two out Carl Furillo took Jackie off the hook 
with a game-winning homer into the left field seats. The 
clubhouse afterward was not ecstatic but immensely cheer- 
ful. Reese put on a wonderful act of moaning about the 
official scorer who had called what Reese thought was a 
base hit an error. Pee Wee climbed into his locker and 
said feelingly to Hodges, “Lock me in, Gil. Don’t let me 
out where I can get at him.” Robinson shouted at Furillo, 
“Carl Furillio, you home run hitter. I can sleep tonight 
now. If you hadn’t of hit that one I’d of tossed and 
turned all night, getting myself picked off like that.” 
For the first time all week they seemed to be looking 
forward to the next day’s game. 

GB To Play 

Milwaukee ... 20 

Cincinnati Wz 10 

Brooklyn Wz 10 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


AGONY IN THE 
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MILWAUKEE man ager Fred Haney ( center ) 
grimly watches one Brave defeat in five-game los- 
ing streak that tightened race. Haney’s problem: 
to get some hitting to match the superb pitch- 
ing of five starters, one of whom (Lew Burdette, 
chewing nails ) worries along with the manager. 




Brooklyn manager, Walter Alston, phoning bullpen, has 
own unique problem: getting last spark from aging first-stringers. 


DUGOUT 


Tense faces of the managers of the three top 
teams reflect the crisis in the National League 
race as no club seems able to put together the 
winning streak that would clinch the pennant 
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Hoad’s dream of a grand slam (see page 54) begins 

SMASH OF A SLAM to fade as Rosewall prepares to put away a smash 

en route to his clear-cut 4-6, 6-2, 6-3, 6-3 victory 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


CAN MANTLE BREAK GUETTLER'S RECORD? • A CONNOISSEUR'S 
UMPIRE • TENNIS FOR THE RUSSIANS • GOLF WITHOUT CLUBS • THE 
PANGUINGUE PLAYER OF THE IBC • VISIT TO A SHIP IN ITS GRAVE 


THE RECORD BUSINESS 

I N boston last Wednesday Mick- 
ey Mantle dropped behind Babe 
Ruth’s 1927 home run pace for the first 
time this year, and 60 homers began to 
seem beyond reach. People all over the 
country were a little sad — and at the 
same time a little glad to think that if 
the Everest God made has fallen, the 
one Ruth made is safe for another year. 

Well, safe in the big leagues, that is. 
Ken Guettler of the Shreveport Sports 
wound up the Texas League season the 
other day with 62 home runs, breaking 
the league record of 55 (set in 1924). 
Dick Stuart of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Chiefs got 61 homers by August and 
then slumped uninterruptedly through 
the final month of the Western League 
season. He wound up with a mere 66, 
half a dozen short of the alltime minor 
league record of 72, set by Joe Bauman 
of Roswell, N. Mex. in the now defunct 
Longhorn League in 1954. 

These Mantles of the minors have 
almost nothing in common except their 
crisp performances at bat. Both are in 
their 20s, yet the hard facts of phys- 
iology are such that one of them has 
a major league future in baseball and 
the other will be lucky to have another 
season as good as this one. 

At 23, Stuart is on the way up. He 
will tell you he expects to be playing 
for the Pittsburgh Pirates next year un- 
less some (in his opinion) wise baseball 
executive from another major league 
club buys him first. 

Guettler, on the other hand, de- 
scribes himself as a 29-year-old out- 
fielder with a crooked right arm, poor 
vision and 11 years of minor league 
baseball behind him. He doesn’t expect 
to make the majors ever, because of 
his injuries and long years of batting 


against second- and third-rate pitching. 

No major league club has even in- 
quired about Guettler. He has a short 
right arm which he can’t bend more 
than 45°, a result of an ice hockey in- 
jury. He can’t even throw like an out- 
fielder, and his vision is so bad that he 
had to sit out a series of games in Hous- 
ton last May when his glasses dis- 
appeared from his locker. Texas League 
baseball writers recently named him 
Player of the Year. Having done that, 
they noted that Guettler is a newcomer 
from the Piedmont League (which 
folded after the 1955 season) and voted 
him Rookie of the Year as well. 

In contrast, Stuart is cocky, hand- 
some, powerful (6 feet 3 inches, 210 
pounds) . His one purpose is to hit home 
runs. “They pay for home runs in base- 
ball,” he explains. 


His teammates call him Donkey, as 
a tactful hint that his fielding might 
be better. Indeed, they are fond of re- 
minding him that, as a movie extra, he 
recently played the part of a dead sol- 
dier in D-day, the Sixth of June — 
swearing that he plays his outfield role 
the same way. At bat, though, Stuart 
comes to life. One of his homers (hit 
in Pueblo, Col.) measured 610 feet, and 
several of his drives at Lincoln Park 
have cleared the 60-foot light tower 
at the 375-foot marker. A good many 
Nebraskans have found that, for sus- 
pense and excitement, a real-life Dick 
Stuart compares favorably with an 
electronic Mickey Mantle. 

It’s the same down in Shreveport. 
There, when some stranger asks a local 
fan, “Do you think Mickey Mantle 
continued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Muddy but Unbowed 

Scandal-struck and penalized, the Pacific Coast Conference sends Southern Cal to 
first major intersectional game (with Texas) on Sept. 22. USC Coach Jess Hill, 
with 40 men eligible for only half the season, is now devising a two-platoon system 
—one for first, one for second half of season. 

• Swaps and Trades 

Pittsburgh enjoyed news that Pirate President John Galbreath has acquired an 
interest in Swaps, speculated on where he would fit in Pirate plans. But dead- 
serious Rex Ellsworth (who bought 41 mares from Aga Khan, wants to build world’s 
best breeding farm in California) purposefully traded half his title to Swaps for 
a number of Galbreath’s choice brood mares. 

• Late to School 

Cincinnati Redlegs ruled out winter baseball for Rookie Frank Robinson, who 
may enter Xavier University. Father Paul O’Connor, Xavier’s president, has 
okayed late registration: “He’ll be in the World Series, you know.” 

• Man with a New lob 

The President’s Council on Youth Fitness got an executive director: Shane Mac- 
Carthy, 48, formerly of the CIA, a sportsman (golf, handball, cycling) who 
knows the young (five sons). Next step: appointment of 100 private citizens to 
a nationwide advisory committee. 
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continued from page 21 

still has a chance to break the record 
this year?” he gets another question 
right back- “Which record— Ruth’s 
or Guettler’s?” 

OUR FAVORITE UMPIRE 

F or connoisseurs of umpiring the 
National League this year offers an 
encouraging phenomenon. He is Fresh- 
man Umpire Henry C. (Shag) Craw- 
ford, 36, who never walks when he can 
run, who already has established a Shag 
style of umpiring easily recognizable 
at any ball park. 

When Crawford umpires behind the 
plate he dashes after foul balls and pop 
flies with catchers and infielders. He 
skims from plate to base, even to the 
edge of the outfield, often arriving at 
a play in a dead heat with players 
and other umpires. Between innings he 
stands 10 feet down the first-base line, 
and when the pitcher has completed 
his preliminary throws he sails in to 
the plate with his whisk broom. His 
method of throwing new balls to the 
pitcher is beyond criticism. After a 



hop, skip and modified leg kick his 
sidearm fast balls land in the pitcher’s 
glove with a resounding smack. 

When not the umpire-in-chief be- 
hind the plate Shag, of course, offici- 
ates on the bases and knows enough 
not to be poking his sharp-chinned jaw 
into another umpire’s territory. But 
he’s what the pros call a good backer- 
upper. When another umpire has more 
than one play to call in his area Shag 
will be right on the spot. At the Polo 
Grounds the other day he made consec- 
utive back-up calls at first and third, 
operating, of course, as roving plate 
umpire. 

Crawford has been wearing an um- 
pire’s cap on his head for only six years. 
During World War II he wore a sailor 
hat, served on a destroyer that unsuc- 
cessfully tried to shag away from a 
Kamikaze in the Battle of Luzon. After 
the war he hustled milk bottles to 
South Phi iadelphia housewives, became 
an umpire after the semipro baseball 
team on which he played (all positions) 
disbanded. Shag worked his way up to 
the big time by officiating in the Ca- 
nadian American League (Class C), 
the Eastern League (Class A) and the 


American Association (Class AAA). 
Last year he umpired in the Little 
World Series. 

Major leaguers seem pretty much in 
favor of the tall, slim (6 feet one inch, 
170 pounds) hustler. Says one veteran 
umpire: “He’s the best young umpire 
to come up in a long time.” Shortstop 
Roy McMillan of Cincinnati says: 
“He’s a good one. He keeps on top of 
the plays, and he hasn’t gotten into 
any fights with us yet. I like that.” 

Shag Crawford doesn’t run off at the 
mouth about himself. He just says: 
“The closer I get to the plays, the bet- 
ter I can call them. Oh, yes, there’s an- 
other reason. I want to speed up the 
game.” 

DISCIPLINED TENNIS 

T he Russians weren’t ready to send 
tennis players to Forest Hills this 
year. But give them time. Strollers in 
Washington’s Rock Creek Park this 
summer have been surprised by the 
appearance twice each week of 10 to 20 
members of the Soviet Embassy staff, 
filling two fenced-in public courts to 
the bursting point with flying rackets, 
balls and outcries in English and Rus- 
sian. As many as 10 Russians have 
lined up on each side of the net at one 
time, lobbing, driving and smashing 
balls across the net at an opposing 10 
on the other side. 

This resolute Russian determination 
to master an unfamiliar sport began in 
July when the Embassy Volleyball 
League season ended. The Russians 
(who won the tournament) asked the 
District of Columbia recreation de- 
partment for tennis instruction. The 
department lent balls and rackets and 
also provided an instructor at $5 for 10 
lessons. Since recent reports indicate 
that Russia intends to enter the 1957 
Davis Cup competition and Soviet 
sports journals periodically blast Rus- 
sian apathy about tennis, the embas- 
sy’s sudden enthusiasm could be more 
for the party line than for the game. 
But the embassy set deprecates this 
view. 

“Why do we want to play tennis?” 
asked Third Secretary Ivan Rostov, 
who arrived at the court with blue 
shorts under his gray business suit and 
carrying his tennis shoes in a paper 
bag. “We just wanted to play, so we 
played. I myself have always preferred 
chess. Is it as popular here as well? I do 
not believe it is. But you can’t stay 
inside all the time, so we decided to 
play tennis.” 

He stepped out on the court, exhib- 
ited an amazingly sound forehand and 


grinned broadly after a good smash 
that bounded past his opponent. Men 
and women in shorts and sneakers con- 
centrated for an hour and a half on 
backhand and forehand drives (they 
have not yet learned to serve). Three 
little girls in pigtails patrolled the 
backcourt area with cardboard boxes 
collecting stray balls. Their parents 
never let up banging and lobbing balls 
for a moment. The instructor, Claude 
Kilday from Maryland’s Kenwood 
Country Club, says he has never seen 
anything like their earnestness. “Nice, 
Bukarin!” Kilday shouted when Dip- 
lomat Alexander Bukarin displayed a 
stylish backhand. "I do not know if I 
play well or not,” said Lev Ilyin. “The 
only time I have ever played is here. 
This is my third lesson. I specialized in 
gymnastics. Mr. Rostov specialized in 
chess. That is a sport, too.” 

Russia has not claimed the invention 
of tennis, but their historians insist it 
was played there as early as 1880. 
Under Stalin tennis was officially pro- 
nounced frivolous. A swift reversal was 
signaled when Pravda demanded that 
clubs stop turning courts into volley- 
ball stadia and get busy turning out 
players. Now 2,000 coaches are trained 
each year. Judging by this Washington 
example, reports of assiduous tennis 
activity behind the Iron Curtain are 
not exaggerated. “For people who have 
never played before,” said Kilday, 
“and remember some of these people 
are pretty hefty, I’ve never seen a 
harder-working bunch in my life. You 
talk to them and tell them to do some- 
thing, and they look you right in the 
eye and listen. Then, by golly they go 
ahead and do what you told them.” 

AMATEUR FRONT 

J unie Buxbaum, 40, the Memphis 
insurance salesman who won this 
year’s USGA Public Links Champion- 
ship, has supplied the USGA, at its re- 
quest, with one of the golf balls he used 
in his victory over Bill Scarbrough. 
Could he also furnish one of the clubs 
for a USGA display? 

Excerpt from Junie’s answer: “I 
wish I could. . . . However, the clubs 
I was using were borrowed, and I hard- 
ly think the boy would go for the idea 
of my breaking up his set.” 

LUCK OF THE DRAW 

T he International Boxing Club’s 
Chicagostore(Truman K. Gibson Jr., 
panjandrum) has made very little news 
lately, what with attention centered 
continued on page 2b 
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on the embarrassment of the Illinois 
boxing commission in the jailing of 
one of its judges, Ed Hintz, now doing 
a stretch at Joliet for conspiring to 
defraud the state of $637,000. But one 
has only to wait. This week the IBC 
came through, though in a halfhearted 
sort of way. 

Issy Kline, IBC’s matchmaker for 
the Chicago Stadium, got himself 
pinched in a North Clark Street 
gambling den raid, charged with being 
an inmate. This is not, perhaps, as 
serious a misdemeanor as some of 
the bouts Issy has matched, but it has 
its interesting aspects. Issy and friends 
were playing no such prosy game as 
poker or bridge or snipsnapsnorem. 
They were engaged in an exotic pas- 
time — panguingue. 

Panguingue is a multihanded vari- 
ant of conquian, a Mexican card game 
for two players only. In the Philippine 
Islands the Tagalogs play a game 
called panguingui, and it might even 
be the same as the one Issy was play- 
ing. Webster’s unabridged does not 
make this clear. 

To play panguingue requires some 
heavy shuffling, for it uses eight decks 
of cards from which only the 8s, 9s and 
10s have been removed. Sometimes, 
to liven things up a bit, extra 3s, 5s 
and 7s of spades are added to the mess. 
The 3s, 5s and 7s of any suit are valle 
(value) cards and pay one chip to 
the holder, but spades pay two chips. 
That is to say, the holder of a valle 
combination collects one or two chips 
from each of the other players. There 
were nine others caught in the raid 
with Issy, so it must have been quite 
a game. 

Panguingue has some of the fascina- 
tions of rummy in that the players try 
to form certain combinations or sets 
of not less than three cards. Its history 
is obscure, but presumably it entered 
the United States from Mexico. Con- 
quian has long been played in southern 
border states and in the panguingue 
form eventually made its way to Chi- 
cago, where Issy found it. 

DEATH AND TRANSFIGURATION 

T he literature of the seas is linked 
to technology and the two change 
together, so that Ulysses and Ahab and 
Queeg, meeting across the centuries, 
would understand each other’s doings 
as men but not as ships’ captains. Men 
recently discovered that the surface of 
the ocean itself is a frontier and (with 


the help of technology) crossed it to 
explore a new world of beauty and 
danger. From this world comes the 
newest kind of writing about the sea. 

An expedition of trained divers set 
out not long ago to find the sunken 
liner Andrea Doria where it lies in the 
Atlantic and to explore its rooms and 
passages. The buoy which had marked 
the ship was gone, and for many miles 
the water was equally strewn with oil 
slicks and debris. After days of search 
the men located the wreck from the air 
by picking out an oil slick whose form 
showed that it was not drifting at ran- 
dom, but was fed by the invisible ship. 

They worked at depths from 185 to 
220 feet, where nitrogen narcosis, which 
resembles drunkenness, affected their 
minds and where their oxygen supply 
was good for only 10 or 15 minutes. 
Keeping always in pairs, they made 
photographs, explored some of the 
ship’s interior and brought back a few 
curious souvenirs. The whole story is 
told in Life this week by one of the 
magazine’s editors, Kenneth MacLeish, 
who was also one of the divers. Here is 
a brief sample, taken from MacLeish’s 
story, of the new literature of the sea: 

“At first [the diver] moves through a 
zone of pale water, warm to the touch, 
in which many jellyfish drift. The light 
is almost that of day. But as he drives 
downward the light fades swiftly. At 
50 feet the water turns sharply colder. 
The fragile creatures of the sunlit levels 
vanish. There is no more motion, no 
color but a deep blue-green. 

“It is at this level that the diver en- 
ters that peculiar realm which gives 
ocean diving its most stirring quality— 
and, to some, its terror. Here there is 
neither surface nor bottom. The earth- 
ling diver, accustomed to living in a 



ZIP! 

He hurled the javelin through the air: 
So mighty was his lob 
It fell and pierced a relay team 
Like so much shish kebab 

—Walter Bingham 


place of planes and surfaces, becomes 
[as a fellow-diver put it] ‘the center of 
a sphere bounded by the limits of his 
vision.’ Free of gravity, he can move 
freely in three dimensions. Only the re- 
assuring roughness of the descent line 
in his hands and the graceful plumes of 
bubbles from the men below give him 
spatial reference. 

“The metallic gasping of his air regu- 
lator echoes in his ears. The luminous 
dial of his depth indicator reads 100 
feet, then 130, then 150. The sound of 
his regulator grows shrill under the 
mounting pressure and his air bubbles 
tinkle like small glass balls. His watch 
shows him that he is 45 seconds down. 
And now his probing eyes sight a vague 
white expanse. He leaves the descent 
line, angles down to the wreck and 
takes hold of her. .. . 

“The ship seems immense, resem- 
bling a sunken city rather than a vehi- 
cle. She is forbidding and austere. But 
she is also pathetic and full of a loneli- 
ness that chills the diver’s heart. (‘She’s 
not pretty any more. It’s sad to see 
her.’) Her ports are clean and unbro- 
ken, their brass rims bright, but they 
are dark and lifeless. Behind them, in 
the glare of the diver’s light, drowned 
curtains and mattresses and elegant 
furniture float in strange suspension. 

“Above all, the terrible incongruity 
of her situation strikes the diver’s 
senses. Perfect (to his eyes), unscarred, 
seemingly impregnable, still equipped 
with every appurtenance of her impres- 
sive calling, this vast, intricate, luxuri- 
ous human habitation lies empty and 
abandoned outside the world of men.” 

The divers went wherever they could 
in the little time allowed them. Some 
worked along the boat deck; others ex- 
amined the flying bridge. One man left 
his partner briefly to enter the swim- 
ming pools and so reached the mid-line 
of the ship, 220 feet down. Others 
swam through the dim, discolored wa- 
ter of the interiors. 

“There are documents and charts 
upon which the ink is still fresh and 
clear. There are delicate fabrics which 
show neither stain nor tear. Shoes re- 
tain form and color, and even their 
shine. Metal trinkets glitter as before.” 

But men may never look again at 
these human things at the bottom of 
the sea. The brief visits are ended, and 
they are so costly and dangerous that 
there may be no more. The sea change, 
MacLeish says, has begun: “Silt will 
gradually fill the lower portions of the 
hull and, as currents undercut the 
sandy bottom beneath her, the ship 
will shift and settle deeper and deeper 
into the ocean floor. . . 
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FRONT 

RUNNER 


The controversial success story of 
Jockey Willie Hartack — a revealing 
portrait by the able correspondent 
of the turf’s 'Daily Racing Form’ 


by JOE HIRSCH 


W illie Hartack had won the first race and all 
the way back to the riders’ quarters behind the 
paddock at Chicago’s Washington Park had kept up 
a lively tattoo of wisecracks with the valets and the 
other jockeys who trudged beside him. Twenty-five 
minutes later it was a different boy who slammed the 
door to the riders’ room behind him and scowled his 
way to his locker. He had just been beaten on an odds- 
on favorite and didn’t care for it a single bit. 

A newspaper photographer walked up to him as he 
began to peel off his silks, asked him to keep them on 
for a moment. 

“No pictures,” Willie barked. 

“Give the guy a break, Bill,” a veteran rider and 
close friend called from across the room. 

“Mind your own business,” Hartack stormed back 
and stalked off, minus his silks, in the direction of a 
nearby ping-pong table. 

This Dr. Jekyll-and-Mr. Hartack performance is not 
entirely unfamiliar to Willie’s friends and colleagues. 
Nor should one jump to the conclusion that Bill is a 
sore loser. It’s simply that it is doubtful if there has 
ever been another athlete in any sport who hates to 
be beaten as much as this 23-year-old Pennsylvanian 
who was our national riding champion last year with 
417 victories and who gives every promise of succeed- 
ing Eddie Arcaro as America’s premier jockey when 
The Master gets ready to hang up his tack. 

Like Ty Cobb, who wanted to win all the ball games, 
the colorful, dashing Hartack wants to win all the 
races and actually feels bad when he doesn’t. It is this 
intense desire to win that makes him a standout among 
our younger riders and frequently a problem to his 
intimates. Off the race track Billy can outcharm a head 
waiter with a heavy tipper in tow. When he feels he 
should have won a race, or if a horse runs poorly for 
continued on next page 
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HARTACK 

continued from page 25 

him, he’s a tough guy to live with. 

Hartack is a remarkably complex 
person, shaped by his environment, his 
upbringing, his profession and his me- 
teoric success. And what success it’s 
been! No rider in modern times, not 
even the amazing Willie Shoemaker, 
who in seven years of campaigning has 
blazed his way to seventh ranking on 
the alltime jockey list, has averaged 
more wins per season than Hartack, 
who has never had a serious slump. 

Consider this record: in 1953, his 
first full season, Hartack won a phe- 
nomenal 350 races. The following year 
he won 323, and last year he added 
another 417 to give him 1,090 victories 
or an average of 363 a year. At that 
rate, in seven seasons he will have had 
2,541 winners or some 200 more than 
Shoemaker’s 2,351. As of Labor Day 
Hartack had already accounted for 
over 260 winners this year and seems 
a cinch to equal or surpass his average 
by the end of the season. Incidentally, 
he is one of only two boys to ride 400 
winners in a year; Shoemaker holds the 
record with 485. 


On April 25, 1955 at Laurel Race 
Course in Maryland, Hartack rode six 
winners out of seven mounts and went 
six for eight again at Laurel last No- 
vember 5. He has ridden five winners 
in one afternoon on countless occa- 
sions, and this summer at Arlington 
Park in Chicago he registered 75 vic- 
tories in 30 days of competition. He 
has never faltered since he rode his 
first winner, Nickleby, on October 14, 
1952 at Waterford Park in West Vir- 
ginia, three days after he accepted his 
first mount. Even when, one year later, 
he lost his "bug,” the five-pound ap- 
prentice allowance which often sepa- 
rates the men from the boys, he con- 
tinued to grind out winners in a fashion 
unmatched in American turf history. 

What makes Willie run? There is 
no single answer: it's a combination 
of many things. Take, for instance, 
the preparation for his career. When 
Hartack was still an exercise boy, 
shortly after his 19th birthday, he 
spent the winter of 1951-52 at Tropical 
Park in Miami, galloping horses for 
Virginia McKenney. She had a siza- 
ble stable, but the horses were most- 
ly platers, moderate-priced horses of 
every kind and description. 


“Some were heavy-headed,” Willie 
recalls, "and you had to keep yanking 
on them while you were riding. Some 
lugged in to the rail, others bore out, 
some bucked, others wheeled. Almost 
all had some trait I had to cope with, 
traits which I’ve come across many 
hundreds of times since.” It was the 
most liberal kind of education a boy 
could receive in the art of horseman- 
ship with cheap stock, the kind of 
mount a jockey handles in the average 
claiming race. There is quite a differ- 
ence between the characteristics and 
mannerisms of a good horse and a 
cheap horse. Many of our younger 
riders, who have been rushed into ;t the 
saddle before they were ready because 
it has become too expensive to take the 
time to train them properly, are not 
equipped to handle the many minor 
emergencies that constantly arise dur- 
ing the running of a race. Chance kept 
Hartack on the ground until he was 
ready. 

In working the McKenney horses in 
Florida Hartack also broke from the 
gate hundreds of times. He took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to learn 
something about the difficult art of 
getting away from the barrier. He 
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would try a short hold on the reins, 
he would try a long hold, always test- 
ing, always probing. It was not with 
the idea of becoming a race rider, 
either. Hartack admits that he gave 
little thought to the idea at the time. 
It was done simply because whatever 
this boy does he wants to do well. Per- 
fection is a fetish with him, and he 
wanted to be the best exercise boy on 
the track. 

GANGBUSTER 

In the course of his constant work 
from the gate Hartack discovered 
something, a formula which he guards 
closely and which enables him to break 
on top in most cases even with a horse 
of inferior quality, an advantage which 
gives him an important choice of po- 
sitions on the track from which he can 
launch his next move. It also has 
helped to shape his style. Willie is 
what is known in racing as a gang- 
buster. He likes to run in front all the 
way. In this respect, he is in contrast 
with Shoemaker, who likes t<^iang 
back and wait as long as possible with 
a horse. 

Hartack reasons this way: If you’re 
out in front you’re usually out of 
trouble, which is one of a rider’s most 
important responsibilities. In addition 
he says: “The only thing you can do 
with most cheap horses is to scuffle all 
the way and just keep after them any 
way you can. The second you try to 
rate them [take them back off the 
pace] or use a little judgment or any 
of the things that make a good, in- 
telligent ride of the kind that you can 
put up on a good horse, they’ll spit 
out the bit.” It is this penchant for 
merely letting horses run which many 
veteran trainers feel is a major factor 
in Hartack’s success. 

Hartack has an active, inquiring 
mind. He asks a lot of questions, stud- 
ies the film patrol pictures of races with 
unusual thoroughness and spots flaws 
not only in his own technique but that 
of his opponents. He spots traits of 
horses, too, in the films and is quick 
to capitalize on whatever he sees. The 
pictures often help him to select one 
mount over another, and he is right 
more often than he is wrong as his rec- 
ord proves. 

He is an avid reader, too, unlike most 
of his colleagues, and here again he is 
all business. He spends little time on 
light matter, pores over trade journals 
with remarkable thoroughness, and his 
retentiveness is matched otfly by his 
voracity. He is a walking encyclopedia 
about horses he has ridden or raced 
against ever since he accepted his first 


mount. Each evening, wherever he is 
riding— in Maryland, Florida, Chicago 
or New Jersey— he will check recent 
charts and past performances in The 
Daily Racing Form for hours, discuss- 
ing salient features with his astute 
agent, 29-year-old Chick Lang. It is 
from such data that he learns more 
about which horse is inclined to be 
through early, which will go on, which 
has been bothered in a previous race, 
and which has no excuse. No surgeon 
pores over X-rays and clinical histories 
before an operation with more thor- 
oughness than Hartack does with his 
information before the next day’s work. 
It is information available to all. Few 
bother to use it to maximum advan- 
tage as does Hartack. 

Bill’s strength cannot be underesti- 
mated either. Of sturdy, Slavic-Ameri- 
can stock, he is a bit taller than the 
average rider at 5 feet 3 inches tall, 
weighs only 112 pounds, yet has pow- 
erful arms and legs. Lang observes that 
he has won many a wrestling match 
with much heavier men, a fact which 
the writer can substantiate from per- 
sonal experience. The layman may not 
regard race riding as an athletic sport 
in the sense that football or baseball is, 
but for a light boy to control a speed- 
ing 1,000-pound package of Thorough- 
bred horseflesh is no simple task and 
real fitness is required. 

Hartack is also hyperactive, almost 
a thyroid case. He never sits when he 
can stand, never walks when he can 
run, and he can do without food or 


sleep for amazing periods of time. He 
wants to ride the complete card, be it 
eight or nine races, and argues loud and 
long with Lang when he is forced to sit 
in the dressing room for even a single 
race. The 1,702 mounts he handled last 
year set a new American record, yet 
before and between races he will play 
a strenuous game of ping-pong with 
anyone he can find for an opponent, 
and after the races will kick a football 
around or play softball (first base) in 
the twi-night league that many race 
tracks set up for riders and employees 
during the summer months. And, just 
as with the races, he wants to win these 
ball games badly and is the picture of 
concentration in the field or at bat. 
There are several sports he has nothing 
to do with simply because he isn’t as 
proficient in them as he thinks he 
should be, and when Hartack makes 
up his mind nothing can change it. 

Still another feature of the Hartack 
system of producing winners involves 
the warmup before each race. Many 
riders are content merely to parade to 
the post but, as many horsemen have 
pointed out, when Willie warms up a 
horse it’s almost the equivalent of a 
workout. When Hartack’s mount ap- 
proaches the gate he has worked up a 
good sweat and is loose and limber and 
ready to run. Hartack also uses the 
warmup for experimentation and fur- 
ther fact-finding. Some horses are sore- 
mouthed and shy from a tug on the 
reins; others run best with their heads 
continued on next page 
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held high; still others have peculiari- 
ties of gait and stride and habit which 
only an alert boy will discover. 

Hartack is a superior whip rider. 
He’ll teach a horse to respect his stick 
during the warmup and has the addi- 
tional advantage of being a natural 
lefty. Horses are, for the most part, 
accustomed to severe sticking from the 
right side, and the surprise of a sharp 
rap on the port flanks frequently ac- 
complishes wonders in getting that lit- 
tle extra out of them that wins races. 
In addition many horses lug in, that is, 
veer toward the inside rail during the 
running of a race. A hard, left-handed 
whipper will bring them out to a 
straight, true course and incidentally 
save himself from many suspensions 
caused by bothering competitors along 
the inside where most of the action 
takes place. On the other hand, stick- 
ing left-handed presents certain prob- 
lems, particularly through the stretch 
where the whip hand is obscured from 
view of the stands. Many trainers have 
indignantly asked Hartack why he 
didn’t go to the whip as ordered, and 
Bill has to show them the welts that 
his stick left before they believe him. 

The trade knows Hartack as a busy, 
intelligent rider. Watch him during 
the running of a race. He will scrub on 
one side of a mount, switch to the other 
side immediately if he feels he is not 
getting the proper response. He will 
stick on the legs, on the flanks, on the 
withers, peppering his shots to keep a 
horse going. Occasionally, when he has 
a lot of horse in hand, he will whirl his 
stick in a rapid arc. Riders behind him 
are frequently deceived into believing 
that he is calling on his mount and has 
nothing left for the drive. They come 
up to challenge, squandering their re- 
serve prematurely, only to see Hartack 
let loose a notch on his reins and draw 
away again. 

Courage is another vital requisite of 
a top rider, and patrol judges around 
the nation observe that Hartack has 
the heart of a lion. He will come 
through narrow openings on the rail 
time and again to save valuable ground, 
risking serious injury, intent on only 
one thing— winning the race. Hartack’s 
single-mindedness carries over into 
whatever he does. When he plays base- 
ball, when he plays cards, when he reads 
the paper— that’s the most important 
thing in the world for him at that 
moment, and he resents distraction. 
Trainers have thrown him up on a horse 
who is starting for the first time that 


season and cautioned him, “Don’t 
abuse this colt. If you can win it, go 
ahead, but don’t kill him.” Billy has 
told them all the same thing: “You’ve 
got the wrong boy. Mister, if you ex- 
pect me to take it easy. I just hope you 
have him fit to run.” And the word has 
gone around that Hartack is death on a 
short horse. But it is his tremendous 
desire and pride in performance that 
makes Hartack the great rider that he 
is, that has tinted his personality into 
sharply contrasting blacks and whites. 

FAMILY TRAGEDY 

As a youngster he and his family had 
no easy time of it. Billy’s father was a 
coal miner, and the Hartacks made 
their home in a small house in Black 
Lick, Pa., not far from Johnstown. His 
mother died in a tragic accident when 
a truck parked on the side of a steep 
hill broke loose without warning and 
crashed into a car carrying his parents 
and his younger sister, Maxine. All 
were injured, none but the mother 
fatally. So Hartack’s father, William 
Sr., was burdened with the task of 
raising the family. He changed to the 
night shift so that he could be with the 
children (there is an older sister, too) 
during the day and get them off to 
school on time. The father, a small, 
wiry, athletic man who came from the 
old country as a boy, was a strict 
disciplinarian, still watches over Bill 
carefully whenever his son visits at 
home in Charles Town, W. Va. Bill is 
called Sonny around the house, in- 
cidentally, and hardly revels in the 
juvenile nickname. 

An excellent student in school, Bill 
rarely ever brought a book home, as 
his father recalls, yet had a retentive 
mind and graduated from Black Lick 
Township High School as valedicto- 
rian of his class. Always a small boy, 
he never participated much in sports 
but was very interested in music and 
made the all-county band as a drum- 
mer on a number of occasions. When 
he was 18 he tried to enlist in the Navy 
but was turned down because of his 
weight. It was one of the luckiest 
breaks of his life. A friend of the fam- 
ily, Andy Bruno, whose father worked 
in the mines with the senior Hartack, 
was a jockey’s agent and eventually 
persuaded Bill’s father to let him take 
the boy to the race track where money 
was to be made. Bill saw his first race 
at the small track at Charles Town, 
began by walking hots (cooling horses 
after exercise) for Norman (Junie) 
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Corbin, a young horseman who made 
the West Virginia and Ohio circuits. 

Corbin, a tall, easygoing sort, hit it 
off with Bill from the start. After a 
period of apprenticeship around the 
barn Bill began to exercise horses and 
naturally made mistakes. Yet .Junie 
never criticized him openly or told him 
in specific terms what to do. He sug- 
gested certain techniques but left Bill 
largely to his own devices, and the in- 
telligent boy would rarely repeat an 
error. 

With the 1951 winter of experience 
with the McKenney horses behind him 
Billy went back with Corbin that 
spring and was ready when he got up 
for the first time at Waterford Park on 
October 11, 1952, just two months shy 
of his 20th birthday. He rode 36 win- 
ners out of 172 mounts that fall for an 
excellent percentage of .21 (.20 or more 
is considered good) and hasn’t been 
stopped since. He was the sensation of 
the half-mile tracks in the eastern U.S. 
in 1953, rode some 80 winners during 
the fall meeting at Waterford Park. 

Usually when a rider loses his five- 
pound allowance, as Hartack did on 
October 14 (a year from the day he 
rode his first winner), he tends to slow 
down, and the heavy play goes to an- 
other rider or hot bug boy at the meet- 
ing. Here was another break for Billy, 
because he was about the only one 
doing well at the Waterford Park ses- 
sion, and he continued to get the live 
mounts. Without the horses even an 
Arcaro can’t win. 

Billy rode on a mile track for the 
first time when he went to Bowie in 
Maryland in the fall of 1954 and, 
shortly after, Corbin, who needed the 
money, sold Hartack’s contract to Ada 
L. Rice of Chicago for $15,000. With 
the powerful Rice Stable he came un- 
der the influence of the conscientious 
young trainer, Tom Kelly, who took 
to him just as Corbin did. He re- 
mained under contract to Mrs. Rice 
until the fall of last year, scoring his 
first notable stakes successes with that 
sportswoman’s fine handicap star, Pet 
Bully. Since last October Hartack has 
been free-lancing, though Calumet has 
had first call on his services both in 
Florida last winter and in Chicago this 
summer. Hartack doubts if he’ll ever 
sign another contract, prefers the 
choice of selection as a free agent. 

It is only in the last year or two that 
Hartack has made big money. Riding 
at the smaller tracks, a jockey can win 
a lot of races and only do moderately 
well because the purses are smaller and 
there are no $100,000 stakes. In 1955 
Hartack’s mounts earned $1,695,054. 



This year he has already accounted 
for three $100,000 races (the Gulf- 
stream Park Handicap and Campbell 
Memorial with Brookmeade’s ill-fated 
Sailor and the Preakness with Fabius), 
his mounts have piled up more than 
$1,500,000 through Labor Day and he 
is threatening Shoemaker's alltime 
mark of $1,876,760, set in 1954. It is 
estimated that Hartack will take home 
over $200,000 this year (before taxes) 
which isn’t a bad income for a 23-year- 
old boy who was hustling eigarets 
just a few years ago. 

Billy watches his money carefully, 
bought a 175-acre farm at Charles 
Town which his father manages, re- 
modeled and furnished a home on the 
farm and hopes to board horses there 
in the near future. He owns a Cadillac, 
a Jaguar and bought a Buick for his 
father, operates a speedboat, recently 
purchased a home in Miami and has 
made a number of sound investments 
for the future in stocks and annuities. 
Yet he estimates that it will take 10 
more good years in the saddle before 
he is comfortably fixed. 

A LOYAL FRIEND 

Gregarious by nature, Hartack usu- 
ally travels with a crowd of friends. 
His closest companion is Charley Cani- 
ford, a Charles Town boy who has been 
with him since he started along the 
half-mile circuit of West Virginia. Bill 
is extremely loyal by nature, will go 
to extremes for those he likes. When 
Corbin was in trouble once at Charles 
Town a local official promised to help 
him and failed to live up to his word. 
Hartack caught up with him in a res- 
taurant, told him off before a crowd of 
horsemen and agents, could have been 
suspended indefinitely for his action. 
More recently, a trainer who aided him 
during the early stages of his career 
has had some difficulty with an owner; 
Hartack told him that if he ever de- 
cided to go off on his own he’d provide 
the financial assistance necessary. He 
has helped many other hard-luck cases 
wherever he has gone. 

Hartack loves to gamble, particular- 
ly when vacationing or off on a spree, 
and is a whiz at gin rummy and with 
the dice, though he absolutely refuses 
to bet on the horses. In Cuba this win- 
ter when he rode at the opening of 
Oriental Park he bucked every gaming 
table in Havana and enjoyed himself 
thoroughly. This spring, on the eve of 
his first Kentucky Derby (he finished 
second to Needles with Fabius), he was 
invited to a party for newspapermen, 
wound up the evening by cleaning out 
continued on next page 
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HARTACK 

continued from page 29 

adventurous members of the fourth 
estate in a crap game at the Kentucky 
hotel. 

His eating habits are weird. He loves 
soft drinks and his icebox, wherever he 
is living, is loaded with a generous sup- 
ply. He stows away prodigious quanti- 
ties of potato chips, pretzels and pea- 
nuts, thinks nothing of eating a quart 
of ice cream and topping this off' with 
half a bottle of dill pickles— a mixture 
which would just about kill most of us. 
Yet he can also do justice to a full 
course steak dinner. His weight doesn’t 
vary much from the 112-pound mark, 
and though he has to hit the steam 
room occasionally he could probably 
avoid it by watching his diet. He nei- 
ther smokes nor drinks, gave up ciga- 
rets when people got tired of giving 
them to him gratis during the days 
when he was broke and living off Cor- 
bin’s generosity. 

He sleeps like a log, is impossible to 
awaken either with alarm clock or tele- 
phone and responds only to a violent 
shaking. He’s as active socially as he is 
on the race track. He dates furiously, 


receives hundreds of letters from fe- 
male admirers throughout the U.S. 
and even from some foreign countries. 
Bill is a good-looking boy and has re- 
ceived informal offers of Hollywood 
screen tests. 

Hartack still retains a love for mu- 
sic, carries a phonograph and a load of 
popular records from track to track 
and is one of the more professional 
actors in the Jockeys’ Guild shows 
in New York and Chicago each year. 
A highly articulate boy— unusual for 
jockeys— he appeared on a network 
television show this spring in which 
the commentator asked him for a run- 
ning description of the Kentucky Der- 
by to accompany films of the race. 
After reviewing the pictures once, Har- 
tack gave a perfect commentary on 
the race, fitting his remarks to the film 
as it progressed and amazing veteran 
radio and television people who were 
at the controls. Hartack has an idea 
that he might like to pursue this as a 
career when he is finished with riding. 

Has success spoiled Willie Hartack? 
Not in the sense of giving the boy a 
swelled head; Bill is breezy but not 
cocky. However, he does indulge him- 
self in the vilest of black moods dur- 


ing which he refuses to speak to close * 
friends, scowls and glowers at almost , 
everyone and is generally a trial to his 
intimates and particularly to his agent, 
Lang. It is hard to say how many times 
Larry MacPhail fired Leo Durocher 1 
when both were with the Dodgers, but . 
Hartack must be approaching the rec- 
ord in his relationship with the affable ' 
Lang, who is known as one of the out- 
standing members of his profession. 
Bill feels his position as one of Ameri- • 
ca’s leading riders quite keenly, hates 
to give a bad performance or be beaten ' 
on a favorite. Since nearly everything 
he rides is heavily supported the pres- 
sure is tremendous, and occasionally 
he’ll give vent to his feelings by sulk- 
ing. However, when things are going 
right he is full of natural charm, dis-t, 
cusses things intimately and frankly) 
with even casual acquaintances. 

This is no simple boy, this Hartack. 
He hasn’t fully learned to accept all 
the many obligations of success as yet,- 
but then Arcaro, too, was a renowned 
wild one in his youth and has matured' 
into quite a man, respected wherever 
there is racing in this country. Hartack 
is the Arcaro of tomorrow, and tomor- 
row is almost today. dM) 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT WILLIE 


Mounts 

5,970 


1.398 


WILLIE shoemaker: “That boy has a lot of ability. A 
real good rider, he seems to have the knack of making just 
about every horse he rides give out with all the run that’s 
in him— maybe it’s a knack he was born with. Another 
thing, you’ve got to be impressed by 
the way he can keep a horse’s mind on 
his work. He’s a smart hand at keeping 
his mounts out of trouble, too, and at 
rating a horse— waiting for the right 
moment to start his move and saving 
something for the clutches, like they 
say in baseball. But maybe what would 
stand out most to many race-trackers 
about Hartack is his aggressiveness. 

He sure has the spirit for race riding, 
and I reckon it would be the same in 

any game he might take up. Aggres- 

siveness and determination — and how 
he hates to lose! That hating to lose, I suppose, is as big a 
reason as any why he’s one of the winningest jockeys that's 
come along in a long, long time. But if you didn’t know 
anything else about him, all you’d have to do would be to 
look at the record to find out how awfully good he must 
be. His record can talk for him better than I can." 

Eddie ARCARO: “Hartack is a strong boy with a quick, 
good mind. One of the reasons he wins is because he has 
terrific determination. He makes horses run that other rid- 
ers can’t make run.” 

eric Guerin: “He’s a hard rider who has a feel for his 


AN ASTOUNDING RECORD 


Second 

1,010 


Third 

821 


Above is Hartack’s lifetime achievement 
to date. He has 272 wins in 1956, just one 
less than his closest rival, Willie Shoe- 
maker. Because Hartack plans to rest in 
November, he may lose out to Shoemaker. 


horse and gets the most run out of him. He’s got to be 
good because he does it all year round. You can’t say he’s 
lucky because he keeps on winning.” 
ted atkinson: “He is indefatigable as a rider. He is one! 

of the busiest riders on a horse I’ve evert 

seen. A horse never rests under him.' 

It works for him, but not for me.”’ 
HEDLEY WOODHOUSE: “He’s got youth) 
on his side. He’s always driving. He 
wins on favorites, long shots and ev- 
erything. He must have a feel for it. 
One thing about him — he’s always 
pumping or doing something. He’s a 
hustling rider who hits ’em occasional- 
ly and keeps ’em driving. He hits good 
and probably doesn’t overdo it.” 

trainer max hirsch: “There must 

be something about his hands that 
make horses run for him. He doesn’t look like a great horse-j 
man, but he has a mechanical gift that seems to work. 
Whether it’ll last or not, I don’t know, but I think he may 
have a weight problem one of these days.” 
trainer preston burch: “He may not look well on a 
horse, but he must have magic in his hands. The way he 
seems to tame a horse reminds me of what they used to say 
about the great Tod Sloan. Sloan had a magnetic appeal for 
any animal he was ever near. Once a cat with a reputation 
for biting jumped into Sloan’s lap, curled up and purred. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if Hartack was the same way.” 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


First choice of the man on the way up 




This Fall the casual hat comes into its own, and 
high time, too! Correct for either town or 
country, and worn for its swagger, its comfort, its 
degagc air. You’ll find just the Stetson Spectator 
to express your personality and please your 
color fancy. Stop in soon. Other Stetson Hats from 
S10.95 to $100. Prices slightly higher in Canada. 


THE RAILBIRD (upper) 


A silk-and-fur Spectator , soft arid supple, rollable and packable for 
travel. Likes both sun and rain. Shown with matching felt band. 


THE OLYMPIAD ( middle ) 


0.95 


This is a newly fashioned Spectator , low-crowned , sleek , extra-soft , 
and adorned with an iridescent feather lei band. Smart choice for 
the leisured look. S-] 5.00 


THE MELBOURNE (lower) 

Still another star in the constellation of Stetson Spectators. Excep- 
tionally soft , with the exclusive Mcllopile finish. Harmonizing 
band of rugged tweed. ® 15.00 


Stetson "Cushioned-to-Rt"!' 


:rd of hot comfort for over 70 years. Stetson He 


3nly by John 8-Stetson Cc 


affiliated companies throughout the world. 



This remarkably good whisky is affectionately 
regarded all over the country. As a matter of 
fact, in Kentucky, where the world’s finest whiskies 
are made, Kentuckians themselves overwhelmingly 
choose Early Times over all other straight whiskies. 

Do you know of any other bourbon with a 
recommendation this good? 


Jtmuelcy 

Ecurb 

'■VMsky 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF 


EAR IY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVI1LE 1, KY. 



FISHING AND HUNTING 
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IN AMERICA: 

A NATIONAL SURVEY 


A nyone who has dodged bullets and dry flies in the for- 
L ests and by the waters of America knows full well that 
a seasonal army is annually abroad in this country in search 
of fish and game. But just how many? Where do they come 
from and who are they? And how much money and time 
do they spend in the crowded wilderness? Now for the 
first time an impartial study employing modern sampling 


methods has been released, which answers these questions. 
At the direction of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc. of New York sent field workers 
into some 20,000 homes, where they interviewed 6,220 
individuals from 12 years of age on up who fished in 1955 
and 3,108 who hunted. Sports Illustrated presents high- 
lights of their results below and on the following pages. 


A SPORTING ARMY OF 24,917,000 INDIVIDUALS TOOK TO THE 



GEOGRAPHICAL BREAKDOWN OF 
HUNTERS AND FISHERMEN 


BREAKDOWN BY POPULATION 
DENSITY GROUPINGS 





METROPOLITAN 

SUBURBS 
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FISHING 


NUMBER OF FISHERMEN 

20 , 813,000 

SALT WATER MEN : 12,938,000 


WOMEN: 4,689,000 



In addition to the number of men and women 18 years of 
age and older, 3,186,000 minors also fished during 1955 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 

$ 1 , 914 , 292,000 

SALT WATER 


$92 

PER 

PERSON 


v 

4 


u 

ft. 

i A 

f o 


An average outlay of 
$107.29 per person 


HUNTING 

NUMBER OF HUNTERS 

11 , 784,000 



MEN: 9,675,000 WOMEN: 418,000 



1,986,000 


In addition to the number of men and women 18 years of 
age and older, 1,691,000 minors also hunted during 1955 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 

$ 936 , 687,000 



FRESH WATER 



An average outlay 
of $77.38 per person 


SMALL GAME 



TRAVEL 

FISHERMEN 



TOTAL 

7.7 BILLION MILES 


HUNTERS 


BIG GAME 

SMALL GAME 

WATERFOWL TOTAL 

// — ' 





HR 


" " j 1 billion miles 

1.4 billion miles 

.3 billion miles 

GRAND TOTAL: 10.4 BILLION MILES 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


WHAT THE EQUIPMENT COST 

TRIPS AND OTHER EXPENSES 

A 


FOOD 

AUTOMOBILE TRANSPORTATION 



$106,101,000 


m 

I# 


LODGING 


« 

SPECIFIC 

Tackle: rods, reels, 
creels, nets, etc. 

$243,626,000 

GENERAL 

Clothing, sleeping 
bags, tents, etc. 

$550,037,000 

jsiit 

\ * MEMBERS 1 

lif 35 

$73,080,000 

Magazines, dues, etc. Leases and privileges 


Including gas, oil 
and maintenance 

5271,827,000 



License fees 
$72,921,000 
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WHAT THE EQUIPMENT COST 



SPECIFIC 

Rifles, ammunition, 
decoys, etc. 

$350,958,000 



GENERAL 
Clothing, sleeping 
bags, tents, etc. 
$137,671,000 


TRIPS AND OTHER EXPENSES 

AUTOMOBILE TRANSPORTATION 





LODGING 


OTHER EXPENSES 




Leases and privileges 


Including gas, oil 
and maintenance 


$93,972,000 



Licenses 

$196,972,000 


MISCELLANEOUS DATA 

• The survey showed that 31.6% of all fishermen and 
20.7% of all hunters took trips of more than one 
day. The typical fisherman traveled 319 miles, and 
the typical hunter 206 miles. 

• Of the estimated 48,389,000 households in the 
U.S.. 16,848,000 had either a hunter or fisherman or 
both. Bearing in mind that many persons engaged 
in both sports, it was found that one of every 
three households had at least one hunter or fisher- 
man, one of every four had at least one fisherman 
and one of every five at least one hunter. 

• A total of 566,870,000 man-days was spent in 
hunting and fishing, of which 397,447,000 were 
spent in fishing and 169,423,000 in hunting. 


BREAKDOWN BY AGE GROUPS 
12-17 
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HUNTING BIG GAME 
IN AMERICA 


The forests and mountains of the U.S. have their own version of the prey 
which brings the hunter his supreme thrill. Here, in words, color pictures and 
area maps, is a preview of what awaits the sportsman in the 1956 season 


by REGINALD WELLS 


The sporting goods store operated by Charles 
Sutfin was broken into and 21+ guns were taken. 

— Entry in Sacramento police blotter last week 

T he above item, as far as motive was concerned, posed 
no great mystery to Sacramento’s police force. Unmis- 
takably, fresh hunting sign was showing up all over the 
place as 6 million hunters got ready for what should be the 
best big-game season in decades. Nearly all of the coun- 
try’s top big-game animals, most of them pictured in color 
on the following pages, have shown population increases in 
the past year, and seasons and bag limits are being increased 
on some to harvest the surplus crop. 

Thanks to scientific management and the courage of 
those enlightened hunters who, for the sake of improving 
the herds, could last year bring themselves to shoot does, 
where legal, as well as bucks, the nation’s No. 1 big-game 
animal, the deer, this year is coursing its nationwide range 
in healthier and bigger numbers than ever before. And a 
record-breaking number of hunters — most of whom haven’t 
had a gun in their hands since last year— are out after 
them as seasons open across the nation. 

Next to deer, the fleet-footed antelope will entice the 
greatest number of hunters, and by season’s end 80,000 
pronghorns will have been killed. Elk, with an expected kill 
of 52,000, is the hunter’s third choice; then bear (24,000), 
javelina (8,000), boar (1,200), moose (900), mountain goat 
(300), mountain sheep (250) and buffalo (40). 

And approximately 1,175 hunters will also be dead. 

For the greatest danger the hunter faces is himself. A 
day’s hunting on public lands near any big city was re- 
cently likened by one sportsman to the first 48 hours on 
the beaches of Dunkirk. “Going into the woods on opening 
day,” he added, “is like dealing yourself in on a concealed 
game of Russian roulette.” 


Sports Illustrated’s Bakersfield correspondent, Duane 
Spilsbury, reported from California: “Opening day at 
dawn on Saturday (Aug. 4) gave promise of a roaring sea- 
son to come. Ten thousand hunters crowded through a 
check station at Frazier Mountain Park in the Tehachapi 
Range in a period of 48 hours. By Sunday night 155 bucks 
had been killed, one hunter had shot himself in the foot, a 
$12,500 forest fire was burning briskly, 50 citations for il- 
legal fires had been handed out, another six had been given 
for illegal discharge of firearms within a quarter mile of 
campgrounds and roads. Theoretically, the 10,000 hunters 
were spread out over an area of 200,000 acres. Actually the 
hunters followed the ridgetops and canyons, cross firing en- 
thusiastically at each other over the deer'caught between.” 

Considering the amount of deadly ammunition which 
cannonades through the woods during any hunting season, 
remarkably few fatalities occur while hunting— less than 
while swimming, in fact. But as the number of hunters 
grows, so do the hunting accidents. The biggest hazard, as 
usual, is the hunter suffering from “buck fever”— that old 
hunting malady which can turn the most calm and placid 
citizen -into a trigger-happy gunman the instant he steps 
into deer country with a gun. When this happens, nothing' 
that moves (and a lot of things that don’t) is safe. 

On opening day in the Los Padres National Forest this 
year, one eager hunter shot and killed a horse within a 
100-yard range. Pot shots have been taken at pack horses 
carrying slain deer out of the woods; cattle— even such 
undeerlike varieties as Holstein dairy cows— have been 
particularly vulnerable, and Kern County Sheriff Leroy 
Galyen has seen empty handed and frustrated hunters ac- 
tually shoot beef steer and make off with the hind quarters 
in lieu of venison. It is also a matter of record that a hunter 
in the Angeles National Forest carefully tied his horse to a 
text continued on page 1+5 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT 


This shaggy white hunchback of the antelope family lives a leisurely 
and sure-footed life on treacherous mountain clifTs and inaccessible 
peaks which make it a hard-to-stalk but highly prized big-game trophy. 






*■:; 


THE ELK 

Also called American wapiti, this magnificently antlered 
resident of high timber once ranged most of the U.S. but 
is now found only in Rocky Mountain region and West. 


> m 




THE BLACK BEAR 

Known in the West as the cinnamon, and abundant in most states, 
this is the bear most likely to be taken by hunters. Not as highly prized 
as the bigger grizzly and Kodiak, it nonetheless makes a fine trophy. 



THE 

MOOSE 


Thought by some hunters to be 
the ugliest and most mournful 
of big-game animals, this 1,000- 
pound trophy usually carries a 
beautiful rack of antlers which 
alone can weigh up to 60 pounds. 


THE 

WHITETAIL DEER 

This species alone has 9 million 
representatives in the U.S. to- 
day, and it can be hunted in 
42 of the 48 states, making it 
the most eagerly sought-after 
big-game animal in the country. 
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What? Gin ’n Nothing ? 



Yes, when it’s Fleischmann’s . the gin so smooth you’ll like it straight! 



And gin that smooth makes perfect mixed drinks every time! 


FLEISCHMANN'S GIN • 90 PROOF • DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAI 


• THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. C. 




BIG GAME IN AMERICA 

continued, from page 36 


tree, circled quietly around a mountain 
and seeing something move in the dis- 
tance joyously shot— his own horse. 

To the increasing danger of more and 
more hunters using the diminishing 
range, a frightening fact has now been 
added. It is known that, of the total 
population of the U.S., roughly eight 
percent is color blind in varying de- 
gree. With this in mind, the Fish 
and Game Department of California 
considered its figures of 650,000 hunters 
and came to a deadly conclusion: some 
50,000 men without normal color per- 
ception are abroad in the fields and 
forests of the state with loaded guns 
in their hands. Under these circum- 
stances, what good is a bright red, pro- 
tective coloring? 

Working with the National Rifle As- 
sociation and the California Optometric 
Association, the California officials con- 
ducted field tests with both color-blind 
subjects and those with normal vision. 
They found that red is definitely an 
unsafe color for hunters. The best color 
for hunting caps and jackets is lemon 
yellow. But whether this conclusion 
will stand the test of acceptance by the 
hunters remains to be seen. A stubborn 
lot, they are not quick to change what 
they believe to be traditionally right 
— whatever science says. 

Perhaps the biggest hunting contro- 
versy in the country remains the ques- 
tion of shooting doe deer. Right now 
the pros and cons of this question are 
being hotly argued in California, which 
has opened a season on does for the 
first time. Sides are sharply drawn be- 
tween young and old hunters. Oldtim- 
ers oppose shooting females “on prin- 
ciple.” Young hunters shrug and say 
"meat is meat.” Though biologists tell 
them that shooting the does is the best 
thing that could happen to the herds, 
few hunters can bring themselves to do 
it. “You would think we were asking 
them to shoot Bambi’s mother,” com- 
plained one biologist ruefully. 

Two new trends have emerged from 
the increased hunting pressure. Perhaps 
the biggest trend is toward bow and 
arrow hunting. Special early seasons, 
when the deer are not yet panicked by 
the crackle of constant gunfire, plus 
the added safety factor that a hunter 
has to get pretty close to what he is 
shooting at to be able to kill it, are 
drawing thousands of former gun hunt- 
ers to the weapon of Robin Hood. 

The other new trend which is gaining 
popularity with each season is wilder- 
ness hunting. Hunters who can afford 


it are flying by plane into safer and 
better country for their sport. Last 
season, on opening day in the middle 
Sierras, 60 private planes were parked 
on a mountain meadow landing strip. 
The charter business is booming, too, 
and in a day-and-a-half period one 
pilot flew more than 150 hunters into 
the backwoods. 

One of the places to which over- 
crowded hunters are fleeing is the boun- 
tiful hunting state of Colorado. Boast- 
ing the most liberal big-game season 
in the nation, it draws more nonresi- 
dent hunters than any other. The good 



TRIUMPHANT BOWMAN. Joe Chapman 
of Waverly, Ky., packs out his deer trophy. 


news for them this year is that the 
upcoming season will be better than 
1955 when 70,000 deer were killed, 
and the total bag included 7,000 elk, 
3,000 antelope, 590 bear and 43 big- 
horn sheep. 

Led by hunters from Texas, Kansas 
and California, these nonresidents glad- 
ly fork out §40 and $50 for deer and 
elk permits respectively for the privi- 
lege of an almost certain kill. The hunt- 
ing success ratio in Colorado for all 
hunters is a high 63% to 70%. 

Elsewhere around the country hunt- 
ing prospects couldn’t be better. In 
Wisconsin 300,000 hunters will turn 
out to try for whitetail buck deer dur- 
ing their nine-day gun season Nov. 17 
through Nov. 25, and this year the 
usual forked-horn buck season is being 

TURN THE PAGE FOR AN UP-TO-THE-I 
BIG-GAME ANIMALS AND A STATE-BY-S 


liberalized to allow hunters to shoot 
spike-horn bucks. 

For bow and arrow hunters Wiscon- 
sin will have, in addition to the gun 
season, two archery seasons. The limit 
will be one deer, any age, either sex, and 
about 25,000 archers are expected to 
take advantage of the statewide sea- 
son from Sept. 22 to Nov. 11. In south- 
ern counties a second season from Dec. 
15 to Jan. 13 will be open. Last year, 
1,130 deer were killed by archers in 
Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania, another of the coun- 
try’s top big-game hunting areas, has 
inaugurated a “farm game project” to 
alleviate its extremely heavy hunting 
pressure. Under the plan devised by 
the game department approximately 
10,290 farms, covering 1,040,000 acres, 
have been opened up to hunters in a 
mutual pact which permits hunting on 
the land in return for strict observance 
of signs marking “safety zones” around 
pastures and buildings. Farmers coop- 
erating in the plan are also supplied 
with shrubs, trees and advice on game 
management by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. Most big-game 
hunting in Pennsylvania is for deer 
and bear, and seasons for them this 
year will be Oct. 1-19 (archery) and 
Dec. 3-15. 

Top topic in Michigan, which has 
the largest number of licensed hunters 
in the country, is its special two-day 
season, resuming this year, on antler- 
less deer. About 40,000 bucks will be 
taken in the state during the regular 
16-day season from Nov. 15 through 
Nov. 30. The bear season will run con- 
currently except for a special season 
which opened Sept. 1 on the upper 
peninsula, during which bears may be 
hunted with dogs. In Michigan, too, 
archery is booming, and 40,000 bow 
and arrow hunters are expected to 
show up for their special season Oct. 1 
-Nov. 5. 

New York State hunters will also 
get a chance at antlerless deer again 
this year during a special one-day sea- 
son which has been extended to all of 
24 counties and parts of five others. 
Regular hunting prospects, says Ches- 
ter Griffith, assistant District Game 
Protector, “are better than they have 
ever been.” 

The same can be said for nearly 
every hunting state in the country. 
Hunters just haven’t had it so good in 
years. All they have to do is to watch 
out for each other. C E ft d) 

IINUTE REPORT ON THE NATION'S TOP 

rATE GUIDE ON WHERE TO HUNT THEM 
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AMERICA’S BIG GAME FAVORITES 


A preseason report from Spouts Illustrated 's outdoor correspondents 
on where and how to find the nation’s top big game hunting trophies 


H unting prospects for America’s fa- 
vorite and most abundant big game- 
deer— have never been better. There are 
now more than 12 million roaming the U.S. 
and by season’s end an estimated one and 
three-quarter million will have fallen to 
hunter’s guns. The whitetail, hunted in 43 
of the 48 states, continues the nation’s top 
big-game animal. Rhode Island, for the 
first time in many years, opens a deer sea- 
son this year, but limits it to archery only. 



Kentucky, which last year had a similar 
archery season, reports such increases that 
this year firearms will be permitted. In all 
states, with the exception of Minnesota, 
populations are either up or the same as 
last year's record levels. Virginia reports 
more deer now than when Captain John 
Smith settled Jamestown, and Maryland, 
which had only three small herds in 1930, 
now has so many deer they are creating 
crop problems. 

The only two states where deer cannot 
be hunted are Kansas and Illinois. 

Mule deer in the West continue to main- 
tain excellent herds and 12 states, Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, -South Dakota, Texas and Utah, all 
report increases. In California, clearing of 
heavy timber has resulted in deer moving 
into the new forage areas, and bigger herds 
are building up there. 

Blacktail deer, found primarily in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California, are follow- 
ing the same trend. Oregon’s population 
is up, and California and Washington re- 
port its numbers about the same as last 
year. Even the number of stragglers bor- 
der-jumping into Nevada has increased 
measurably. 




O nce threatened by extinction and 
down to a total of only 31,000 in 1924, 
the pronghorn through conservation has 
now been built up into the second largest 
population of big-game animals in the U.S. 
Top antelope hunting state is Wyoming 
with a population of 110,000 and an ex- 
pected kill of 30,750. Montana is second 
with 60,000 and an expected kill of 30,000. 
Antelope can also be hunted in Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Texas and Utah. 

Hunting methods and weapons for ante- 
lope are the same as for deer except that 
shooting is generally at longer range. 




F ound in Arizona, New Mexico and Tex- 
as, this fast-moving relative of the do- 
mestic pig provides excellent sport whether 
hunted on foot or horseback. Texas, which 
has 100,000 of the 125,000 javelina in the 
U.S., reports increases this year and regular 
seasons in November and December. 
Arizona’s population is 18,000 and a kill 


of 3,000 is expected during its season in 
February. New Mexico’s 1,000 javelina are 
stilt protected by a closed season. 

Usually hunted with a pack of dogs, the 
javelina requires a fast, clean shot in the 
brain or spinal column to drop it quickly. 
An average deer load is adequate, or a 12- 
gauge shotgun loaded with rifled slugs. 
Shooting is at close range and generally 
through heavy brush. 

If the meat is to be eaten— and it is 
excellent— be sure to remove the scent 
glands or they will foul the meat. 



ACROSS their 32-state range, black bear 
-Ci- continue to do well. Only New Mexico, 
Louisiana and Wyoming report decreases. 
New York, North Carolina, Utah and Ver- 
mont all show increases. Regular seasons 
prevail in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington (with some 
areas open all year), West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. Elsewhere the black 
bear will be hunted year round in Idaho, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, South Carolina and Utah. Seasons 
are closed in Alabama, Kentucky, Mary- 
land and New Jersey, and populations are 
stable. Black bears are even cropping up 
where they’re not supposed to be. A Con- 
necticut farmer last week reported unex- 
pectedly meeting one in a bramble patch 
behind his property. And everyone knows 
there are no bears in Connecticut. 

The future of the blackie’s big brothers, 
the brown and grizzly, is not as bright. The 
brown bear, which once rambled over much 
more of the U.S., today is found only in 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico and Wyo- 
ming. These last two states report popula- 
tions dwindling although hunting is still 
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permitted. Idaho, with hunting legal all 
year, and Montana, with a regular season, 
report populations static. The grizzly can 
only be hunted in Montana and Wyoming. 
Colorado, with a handful, and Idaho pro- 
tect them year round. 

An estimated 25,000 bears will be killed 
in the 27 bear-hunting states during the 
1956 season. Of these, all but about 100 will 
be members of the black bear family. Most 
of them will be taken by hunters seeking 
other big game (usually deer) in areas where 
bear are also found. For all but very large 
black bears, brown bears or grizzlies, the 
average deer rifle is adequate. But only 
a good marksman, certain of the shot he 
makes and of his weapon, should tackle 
bear. Wounded, even the usually docile 
black bear becomes a formidable enemy. 
Popular big bear rifles are the .300 Weath- 
erby Magnum, the .375 H&H Magnum, 
.300 H&H Magnum and .348 Winchester. 



X DAHO remains the top elk state with its 
population of 60,000, and this year some 
45,000 hunters will kill 9,000 animals in 
that state alone. 

Bigger herds are building up in Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Oregon, and elk 
in Virginia have been pronounced stable 
enough to permit a November season on 
regular license for the first time in years. 

Other hot elk spots are Montana, which 
has a population of 52,000, Colorado (50,- 
000) and Wyoming, with 37,000. Seasons 
will also be opening in the next few months 
in Arizona, Oregon, Washington, Nevada 
and New Mexico. 

California and South Dakota have been 
forced to close their seasons this year due 
to herd decreases. Seasons are also closed in 
M innesota , New Hampshire, N orth Dakota , 
Pennsylvania and Texas. 

Harder to bag than deer, the elk is better 
tasting and carries a bigger rack of antlers. 
One of America's top trophies, it attracts 
thousands of out-of-state hunters to its 
range every year. 

It is almost essential to use horses in pur- 
suing elk due to their tendency to roam 
and the weight of the carcass. The elk hunt- 
er should use a gun that is accurate and 
punishing at extreme ranges. 



M ountain sheep prospects are the best 
in years. Populations are up in Ari- 
zona, Colorado and Oregon, and are prom- 
isingly steady in California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Texas, Utah and Wyoming. 
Hunters in California, Oregon, Texas and 
Utah, where seasons remain closed, look 
hopefully to next year. Idaho adds a regu- 
lar season to its special-permit hunt this 
year and Nevada, closed to sheep hunters 
in 1955, has opened two special hunts. New 
Mexico reports the only decrease and has 
closed its season. However, Barbary sheep, 
planted experimentally in New Mexico sev- 
eral years ago, continue to thrive and will 
be hunted again this December. 

Patience, perseverance and limber mus- 
cles are needed to bag this fleet-footed cliff 
climber. An experienced guide is a good 
idea; telescopic sights are a must. Aver- 
age shots are at about 200 yards. Long- 
range shooting and long-range rifle toting 
influence choice of weapons. Rifles of high 
velocity and flat trajectory in .270, .30-06 
and .300 Magnum calibers are most com- 
monly used. 



O ften called "white mountain buffalo" 
by early pioneers because of its humped 
back, the mountain goat can be hunted 
only in three states— Idaho, Montana and 
Washington. Hunting for goat is by spe- 
cial permit in all three states, though Idaho, 
has this year also established a new short 
season on regular hunting licenses. Oregon, 


which has a closed season, reports its pop- 
ulations are on the increase and hopes for 
a hunting season in the next couple of 
years, should the trend continue. 

The mountain goat is a thorough-going 
introvert, uninterested in what goes on 
around him and therefore not difficult to 
kill once the hunter gets within range of it. 
The precarious peaks on which it lives make 
finding it the most arduous part of the hunt. 

Shooting is almost always at ranges of 
200 yards or more and the weapon used 
should combine hair-fine accuracy with 
quick killing power. It should have a tele- 
scopic sight of at least 4-power. Generally 
preferred is a .300 Magnum because of its 
accuracy and the high shocking effect of 
the Magnum cartridge at long ranges. In 
addition, the goat hunter needs a spotting 
scope and an experienced guide. The prize 
is excitement and a trophy; as food the goat 
has little appeal. 



T his largest member of the deer family 
can only be hunted in the U.S. in Ida- 
ho, Montana and Wyoming, but increasing 
herds are also reported from Maine, Minne- 
sota and Utah. Populations comparable to 
last year are noted in Montana and New 
Hampshire. Seasons occur anywhere from 
September to January depending on areas 
hunted. 

Moose territory ranges from open coun- 
try to heavy brush and woodland. At either 
extreme the moose is a master at deception, 
blending its great bulk perfectly into the 
surrounding foliage. Where terrain permits, 
spotting scopes or binoculars help. For long- 
range shooting, telescopic sights of from 2 \ £- 
to 4-power are popular. Great size makes 
the moose an easy target to hit but a dif- 
ficult one to kill. A fast handling rifle, ca- 
pable of delivering shocking blows in rapid 
succession, is best. Lever actions in .30-06, 
.348 and .300 Magnum calibers fill the bill. 

If moose steaks on the fire are more im- 
portant than moose heads on the wall, an 
early fall hunt, before the rutting season, is 
recommended. The flesh of the bull moose 
in rut takes on a strong, unpleasant flavor 
distasteful to the gourmet. 

continued on next page 
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EXOTIC TROPHIES FOR THE COLLECTOR 



V ariously known as puma, panther, 
catamount and cougar, the mountain 
lion is classed as a predator throughout the 
West and may be hunted there year round, 
although it is not pursued in the South- 
west during the summer due to the extreme 
heat. In the South, Louisiana permits hunt- 
ing throughout the year. Only in Florida, 
where the panther is confined for the most 
part to the Big Cypress Swamp, is there a 
season — Nov. 20 to Jan. 13. 

It is almost impossible to hunt these wary 
cats without a pack of well-trained hounds. 
Due to the scarcity of good dogs it is im- 
perative for the casual hunter to obtain 
the services of a professional guide and his 
hounds. Even treed, the cougar will rarely 
attack man. Hunters seeking it in the 
Southwest can engage an expert guide for a 
10-day hunt for approximately $500. 

A head or neck shot is recommended for 
an instantaneous kill and a light carbine has 
sufficient power to bring the big cat down. 



T his ponderous, stuporous mammal of 
the Alaskan coastal waters hasn’t been 
hunted by white men since 1941. Now, with 


a recent amendment to the law protecting 
the walrus, white hunters will be permitted 
to shoot one bull a year, provided the hunt- 
er is accompanied by an Eskimo guide and 
turns the carcass over to him after the kill. 
The trophy, including hide and tusks, may 
be taken home. Most successful shoots will 
occur between mid-April and early June 
during the northern migration. 

Although the Eskimos have been hunt- 
ing walrus with a motley of weapons, the 
trophy hunter should employ a powerful 
rifle such as a .375 H&H Magnum. The 
preferable method for hunting is to go out 
in an umiak (an Eskimo craft made of wal- 
rus skins) until a solitary bull is sighted on 
a floe. The hunter should cautiously stalk 
the beast until he can get a precise shot 
at short range. Once alarmed, walrus gen- 
erally head for water. 


JAGUAR 




O F ALL the felines only the lion and ti- 
ger are larger than this formidable cat 
which ranges from northern Argentina to 
Mexico with an occasional straggler cross- 
ing the Rio Grande into the U.S. Because 
the jaguar is essentially a nocturnal ani- 
mal, it must be hunted early; dogs are es- 
sential in hunting it during daylight, as a 
jaguar has wary habits. Although it is very 
fast, the jaguar's lungs are small and it 
gets winded easily, coming to bay shortly 
after being started. A 12-gauge shotgun 
with a rifled slug or a high-powered rifle is 
suggested for the kill. 

Another method of hunting the cat is at 
night with lights. Some hunters also em- 
ploy a horn similar to a moose call which 
they use to “call up” the jaguar. 

North Americans may hunt jaguar in 
Mexico by obtaining the necessary permits 
through the Mexican Consulate. Tourists 
planning to hunt in South America, where 
the terrain is usually more accessible than 
the dense Mexican jaguar haunts, normally 


have to go through a good deal of red tape 
before securing the necessary permission. 
One way to avoid this is to contact a pro- 
fessional guide. One of the best is Ernest 
Lee of Tucson, Ariz. His expedition, with 
all arrangements made beforehand, is leav- 
ing this winter for Colombia. The total cost 
is $1,000, which includes everything except 
weapons and transportation. 



T he origins of this wild pig in the U.S. 

are obscure. New Hampshire biolo- 
gists, who claim their strain is the only 
pure one, say that the boar was brought 
over in 1898 from Germany and released on 
a badly fenced preserve north of Danbury. 
The southern strain is believed to have 
been imported in 1910 by an Englishman 
who dreamed of establishing a game pre- 
serve in a timbered tract just southwest of 
the Great Smokies. The southern pigs have 
occasionally interbred with feral razor- 
backs. Those in California are thought to 
have been shipped there from the South. 

Boar may be hunted throughout the year 
in New Hampshire. There are intermittent 
seasons in North Carolina (October to Jan- 
uary), Tennessee (October and November) 
and California (October to March). 

Whether crossed or pure, the wild boar 
is a creature of exceptional stamina. The 
only practical way to hunt it, due to its 
keen sensitory organs, is with dogs. In New 
Hampshire, which has more than half the 
U.S. boar population, this is invariably a 
wintertime pursuit because of easier track- 
ing. Boar hunting is exhausting, for the 
animals can run for days and it is heavy 
going following the dogs. 

When cornered, the boar can be a for- 
midable animal, moving with great speed 
and agility for all his bulk— mature ani- 
mals reach 600 pounds. Boar hunters claim 
that “pigs” can assimilate more lead be- 
fore dropping than any other American 
game. Most shooting, because of the heavy 
brush the boar holes up in, is done with- 
in 50 yards and a .30 caliber rifle loaded 
with .170-, .180-, or .220-grain bullets is 
suggested. (E n p) 
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CH ROM SPUN 


and COTTON 



VAN HEUSEN 



IPecLigree of a champion 


Sport shirt fanciers take note: 

Van Heusen is exhibiting 
a new breed of shirting for Fall— 
Eastman Chromspun color-locked acetate 
crossed with dyed cotton. 

Its rich, crisp feel and 

talent for shedding wrinkles 

are part of the Chromspun pedigree. 

So are the deep, lustrous undertones. 

And Chromspun helps it launder 
beautifully, dry quickly. 


“Triumph Squares”, shown, is available 
at Van Heusen dealers everywhere— 
with Continental “Carlo” collar, 
long sleeves, ocean pearl buttons. 

In red, blue, luggage, gold, green 
or azure. $5.95. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16 




HICKOK JEWELRY 


CHAMPION SPORTS JEWELRY 

symbols of his favorite sport 


Authentic in design and correct in the smallest detail, 

these new Hickok Champion Sports Tie Bars and Cuff Links 
have a cost-more look inspired by expensive custom styling. 


Shotgun Tie Bar, $3.50. Duck Cuff Links, $5.00. Set, $8.50. Deer Links, Rifle Tie Bar, Bass Links, Spinning Rod Tie 
Bar, Horsehcad Links, Riding Crop Tie Bar, all $2.50 each. Sets, $5.00. Oval Fish Cuff Links, $3.50. Prices plus Fed.Tax 


See the Hickok Auto Safety Belt at your automotive dealer's. Helps prevent injury or death in highway crashes. You 


iis priceless protection to yourself and your loved ones. 


SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Johnny Longden, racing’s somber-faced 
Mr. Moneybags, booted home fractious 
5-year-old Arrogate in $33,350 Del Mar 
Handicap for his 4,871st victory (Sept. 3) 
in nearly 30 years and more than 25,000 
mounts to break world riding record held by 
Sir Gordon Richards, boosted total to 4,881 
by week’s end. Usually taciturn, Johnny 
loosened up long enough to aptly describe 
his career: “I’ve always done my best.” 

Parry O’Brien, massive-muscled Califor- 
nian who was first to break 60- and 61-foot 
barriers, gave world another goal to shoot 
at, heaving shotput 62 feet 6% inches at 
Eugene, Ore. (Sept. 3). 

Britain’s Anne Pashley, Heather Armi- 
tage, June Paul and Sheila Hoskin sprint- 
ed 400-meter relay in 45.4 at London to 
surpass listed world mark (Sept. 8). 

Johnny Allen, 26-year-old Texan, settled 
himself in cockpit-type seat of The Devil’s 
Arrow, streamlined bullet-shaped motor- 
cycle designed and built by Airline Pilot 
Stormy Mangham, bounced over Bonne- 
ville Salt Flats at 214.40 mph to lower 
world speed standard set six weeks ago by 
Germany’s Wilhelm Herz (Sept. 6). 

Jean Hebert, Renault engineer, whipped 
his company’s low-slung, plastic Etoile Fi- 
lante through measured mile at 191.2 mph 
at Bonneville, set new mark for gas turbine- 
powered car (Sept. 4). 

Takashi Ishimoto, young Nihon Univer- 
sity swimmer, churned 100-meter butterfly 
in rapid 1 :02 at Tokyo for new world long- 
course record (Sept. 7). 


FOCUS ON THE DEED. 



down and out goes Larry Bataan at 
hands of NBA Bantamweight Champion 
Raul Macias in sixth round at Hollywood. 


Virginia Grant, at- 
tractive Canadian 
aquastar, teamed up 
with younger sister 
Susie to dominate 
English swimming 
championships at 
Blackpool. Virginia 
won 220-yard free- 
style in 2:30.6; 15- 
year old Susie took 
three girls’ events. 


BASEBALL 

Milwaukee, showing signs of feeling strain, 
faltered long enough to drop five straight 
to Cincinnati and Chicago, perked up to 
beat Cubs 7-4, 5-3 to stay bare game ahead 
of onrushing Brooklyn, which kept on pres- 
sure by taking two out of three from Pitts- 
burgh, three out of four from New York. 
Redlegs, after showing muscles to Braves, 
began to fade against St. Louis, lost three 
in row to fall three games off pace. 

New York Yankees sailed along 11 
games ahead of pack after thumping Balti- 
more, Boston and Washington but Mickey 
Mantle's dream of home run record went 
down drain as he failed to hit even one in 
six games, held his total at 47 (latest minor 
leaguer to hit 60: Frosty Kennedy of 
Plain view, Texas). Chicago began stretch 
run, won three out of four from Cleveland 
to tie Indians for second place. 

TENNIS 

Ken Rosewall, little Australian racket- 
master, used all his wizardry to break down 
Lew Hoad’s big game, upset fellow Aussie 
4-6, 6-2, 6-3, 6-3 to win men’s singles title; 
Shirley Fry, after 16 years of frustration, 
easily beat Althea Gibson 6-3, 6-4 for wom- 
en’s crown, in Nationals at Forest Hills 
(see page 5b). 

HORSE RACING 

Swaps, soundly beaten last time out, re- 
sponded nobly to whipping ride by Willie 
Shoemaker, romped away from Summer 
Tan in stretch to take $142,700 Washing- 


Commander Robert 
W. (Duke) Windsor, 
who flew Navy’s 
newest fighter plane. 
Chance Vought F8U 
Crusader, at 1,015.4 
mph over California 
desert Aug. 21 for 
new U.S. record, was 
awarded Thompson 
Speed Trophy at Ok- 
lahoma City. 


ton Park Handicap, moved on to Atlantic 
City ( see below). 

W'illie Hartack, in neck-and-neck battle 
with Shoemaker for nation's winningest- 
jockey crown ( see page 30), booted home 
Calumet Farm’s Bardstown in track rec- 
ord time of 1:48 for mile-and-eighth in $46,- 
650 Buckeye Handicap at Randall Park. 

Cherwell, William C. Robinson Jr.’s 
9-year-old bay gelding, nimbly leaped into 
lead after front-running Ares threw rider at 
14th jump, held off challenging Crag to 
finish on top in Foxcatcher National Cup 
Steeplechase at Fair Hill, Md. 

OLYMPIC TRIALS 

Army Lieut. Herbert Voelker of Tona- 
wanda, N.Y. and Marine Lieut. James 
Smith of Ipswich, Mass, finished one-two 
in three-day 300-meter free rifle firing at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, won last two berths on 
U.S. Olympic rifle and pistol team. 

Southern California Water Polo Club 
battled to 6-6 tie with Illinois AC in trials 
at Los Angeles but won trip to Melbourne 
on basis of higher goal average. 


AUTO RACING 

Curtis Turner, wealthy lumberman from 
Roanoke, Va., zipped around Darling- 
ton, S.C. oval at record average speed of 
95.067 mph in factory-sponsored 1956 
Ford to win Southern “500.” 

Bob Alsenz, blond 28-year-old Ana- 
heim, Calif, truck driver more at home 
behind w'heel of hot rod than in cab > 





ur an d happy, Shirley Fry fondly 
hugs trophy she won by beating Althea 
Gibson for her first national singles title. 


invading east. Swaps is led from rail- 
road car by Trainer Tenney upon arrival in 
Atlantic City for $100,000 U.N. Handicap. 
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Master Sgt. Francis 
B. Conway out- 
gunned more than 
1,000 of nation’s top 
rifle marksmen at 
1,000 yards with per- 
fect score of 100, be- 
came the first since 
1900 to win Wim- 
bledon Cup for sec- 
ond time, at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

roared his hand-fashioned Chrysler-pow- 
ered dragster, fired by combination of al- 
cohol and nitro methane, over quarter-mile 
strip at screeching 159.01 mph, fastest in 
drag racing history, in National Hot Rod 
Association races at Kansas City. 

John Kilborn of Decatur, 111. and How- 
ard Hively of Cincinnati spun their gleam- 
ing red Ferrari 480 miles around twisting 
4-mile paved Road America track to win 
6-hour endurance run for sports cars at Elk- 
hart Lake, Wis. ( see page 57). 

HANDBALL. 

Vic Hershkowilz, 33-year-old Brooklyn 
fireman, outstroked Jimmy Jacohs 21-5, 
21-13 for his sixth straight national three- 
wall singles championship, teamed up 
with Harry Dreyfus of St. Louis 20 min- 
utes later to win doubles title at Detroit. 

BOXING 

Light Heavyweight Champion Archie 
Moore, not getting any younger (or rich- 
er) \\dule waiting for Floyd Patterson, 
took on Wrestler-Boxer Professor Roy 
Shire for pay night at Ogden, Utah, won 
by TKO in third round. 

Eddie Machen, young heavyweight con- 
tender f rom San Francisco, kept back-pedal- 
ing Julio Mederos off balance with stinging 
left jabs, won easy 10-round decision at 
Portland, Ore. 

Harold Carter, another young heavy- 
weight hopeful, outbustled and out- 
punched Johnny Summerlin in busy 10- 
rounder in New York. 


Gordon Pirie, 25, 
string-bean British 
h paint salesman, out- 

I jockeyed trio of 

I Hungarian stars, put 

on final burst of 
■ speed to clock 7:52.8 

* for 3,000 meters at 

Malmoe, Sweden, 
bettering world rec- 
ord by almost three 
full seconds. 


BOATING 

Agostino Straulino and Nico Rode, Ita- 
ly’s 1952 Olympic champions, won sec- 
ond day’s race, deftly maneuvered their 
Merope III into fourth place in final heat 
to clinch Star class world title for third 
time on Bay of Naples. 

Bill Cox, New York City magazine 
publisher-sailor, took his first whirl at in- 
ternational Lightning class racing, won 
three of five races over triangular Lake 
Erie course, piled up 218 points to cap- 
ture crown at Point Albino, Ont. 

MILEPOSTS 

MARRIAGE REVEALED— By William Harri- 
son Dillard, 33, once fast-moving Olym- 
pic hurdler, now public relations assistant 
for Cleveland Indians; and Joy Victoria 
Clemetson, 26, member of Jamaica wom- 
en’s softball team in 1953 Pan-American 
Games; on April 24 at Angola, Ind. 

died — Dick Nallin, 78, former Ameri- 
can League umpire (1915-32) who worked 
infamous 1919 Black Sox scandal World 
Series between Chicago and Cincinnati 
(see page 61); of heart disease, at Freder- 
ick, Md. 

DIED — Charles Burgess Fry, 84, British ath- 
lete, diplomat, author; in London. Fry 
achieved greatest fame as cricketer (he cap- 
tained English team, never lost interna- 
tional match), also was track star, able 
boxer, golfer, swimmer, sculler, tennis and 
soccer player. 


Bitsy Grant, at 46 
only a little less agile 
than when he upset 
Ellsworth Vines and 
Don Budge in mid- 
'30s, lured Phil Han- 
na into playing his 
soft game, won 7-5, 
6-4 for his first na- 
tional senior tennis 
championship at 
Forest Hills. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BASEBALL 

ST. LOUIS, over New Orleans, 8-3, American Legion 
Jr. World Series, Bismarck, N.D. 

FT. WAYNE (IND.) DAIRYMEN, over Deming (Wash.) 
Loggers, 18-1, Natl. Non-Pro Tournament (inal round, 
Wicnita, Kans. 

BOATING 

WAYNE DILLER, Haddontield, N.J., Natl. Comet Class 
championship, Port Clinton, Ohio. 

BOXING 

CHARLIE GREEN, 10-round KO over George Johnson, 
rniddleweights, Hollywood, Calif. 

DOG SHOW 

CH. DUNGUAIRE BYRSON, owned by Dr. Jack H. 
Skelskie, E. Long Meadow, Mass, and handled by 
Mrs. Audrey Baines, best-in-show, Westchester Ken- 
nel Club show. Purchase, N.Y. 

GOLF 

ED FURGOL, St. Louis, Rubber City Open, with 271 
for 72 holes, Akron, Ohio. 

HORSE RACING 

SWIRLING ABBEY: $59,100 Del Mar Futurity, 6 f., 
by disqualification of Prince Khaled, in 1:08 4/5. 
Del Mar. Calif. Don Lewis up. 

PIECESOFEIGHT : $30,175 Boardwalk Handicap. 

1 1,16 m., by l'/i lengths, in 1:44 3/5, Atlantic City 
N.J. Harrison B. Wilson up. 

D0G00N: $29,850 Chicago Handicap, 1 m., by nose, 
in 1:35 3/5, Hawthorne Pk., Chicago. Kenny Church up. 

MOTORCYCLING 

EVERETT BRASHEAR, Beaumont, Texas, 100-m. nail, 
championship, with 86.33 mph average speed, Lang- 
horne, Pa. 

PENTATHLON 

LIEUT. EDGAR O'HAIR, U.S. Army, inti, modem pen- 
tathlon individual title, with 4,599 pts.. Bern, Switz- 
erland. Team champion: Sweden. 

POLO 

BRANDYWINE, Kennett Sq.. Pa., over Aurora. Buf- 
falo, N.Y., 11-10, U.S. Polo Assn. natl. open title, 
Chicago. 

SOFTBALL 

ORANGE, CALIF., over Buena Park, 1-0, women’s 
world tournament championship, Clearwater, Fla. 





winning smiles come easy to Mrs. Glenn Lattimore 
(extreme left) and her Fort Worth crew, who won North 
American sailing title and Adams Cup at Cohasset, Mass. 
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FATHERS OF BOYS 6 to 12... 


Give your son the one official size ball he can handle easily 



The NEW "RAISE 
FOOTBALL 

by 5EAIWILE5 


Here, at last, is a perfectly balanced, Official size and weight ball 
which young hands can grip securely. A totally new concept in 
football construction, developed and made by Seamless, a leader 
in the development and manufacture of rubber athletic products 
for many years. 

An ideal ball for teaching your son carrying, passing and receiv- 
ing. Made with specially processed Nylon winding and Butyl 
Kantleek bladder and valve, this ball has waterproof, scuffproof 
cover engineered for this particular purpose. See it today— along 
with the broad line of other Seamless Athletic Products at leading 
sporting goods stores everywhere. 


D RIB 


« 



FREE Sports Comic Book 

written by veteran quarterback 
ADRIAN BURK of the Philadel- 
phia Eagles. Presents new rule 
changes and gridiron thrills. Also, 
basketball tips by BOB COUSY 
of the Boston Celtics. Ask your 
Sports Goods Dealer or write: 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION — 

THE 5EAMLE5S RUBBER EDMPAHY 

NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 


# TENNIS by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 

There were cold winds and keen disappointments 
at Forest Hills, but a triumphant final again proved 

KEN IS A MASTER 


T hree dramatic questions were 
posed by the Diamond Jubilee Na- 
tional Tennis Championships: 

1) Could Lew Hoad repeat Don 
Budge’s Grand Slam of 1938? 

2) Could Althea Gibson become the 
first Negro to capture a major U.S. 
tennis title? 

3) Could Dick Savitt, former Wim- 
bledon champion who quit big-time 
tennis four years ago to go into the oil 
business, make a comeback? 

Some may have hoped for a triple af- 
firmative answer. But the reply, borne 
on the chilly, capricious wind which 
whistled around Forest Hills last week- 
end, was no in each case. 

Ken Rosewall, who grew up with 
Hoad on the neighborhood courts of 
Sydney and who later became Lew’s 
doubles partner and keenest adversa- 
ry, punctured the Grand Slam balloon 
with one of the most remarkable ten- 
nis exhibitions ever seen on hallowed 
center court at West Side. 

I would have thought that the bone- 
chilling winds which whipped around 
the court in 50° temperatures would 
have worked to the detriment of Rose- 
wall, the line-splitter, and to the bene- 
fit of Hoad, the net-rushing slammer 
who tries to make every shot a kill- 
ing one. 

But in a beautiful match of classic 
tennis, marked by shots that often de- 
fied belief, Rosewall’s needle-threading 
accuracy and remarkable court acu- 
men engulfed Hoad’s awesome power. 

The scores of the men’s final match 
were 4-6, 6-2, 6-3, 6-3. A lot of people 
rubbed their eyes and took another 
look — even Hoad. Rosewall complete- 
ly took charge once he got into the 
driver’s seat. Down 0-2 in the third 
set, he took 12 of the next 16 games. He 
was the master — a crafty tailor sewing 
a garment of defeat for his victim. 

Rosewall at the finish was so over- 
powering that in the final set, Muscles, 
as he’s called by his teammates, lost 
only three points on his own service. 

Shirley Fry again snuffed out the 
major-title hopes of Althea Gibson, a 


girl with tremendous potential but still 
with a block somewhere barring her 
from tennis greatness. 

Althea was nervous and pressing too 
hard in her final against Shirley. Bunt- 
ing her service and contenting herself 
with keeping the ball in play, Shirley 
won her first United States women’s 
championship 6-3, 6-4. 

It was a much-deserved triumph for 
the pleasant Akron, Ohio girl who 
told newspapermen afterward that two 
years ago— in 1954— she had become so 
despondent over her repeated failures 
and a bad elbow that she intended to 
quit tennis — and did for 10 months. 

Of the three posed possibilities, the 
nearest that came to fruition was the 
comeback effort of Dick Savitt. Un- 
hardened by tough competition for 
four years, he proved his “big” game 
still has a lot of its oldtime sting in 
carrying Rosewall to five sets. 

It was Savitt who put up the strong- 
est fight against the gifted new Ameri- 
can champion, and it makes a Davis 


Cup captain’s mouth water to think 
of how valuable he would be to our ef- 
forts to regain the cup. 

We made efforts to land Dick for the 
Italian matches at the West Side Ten- 
nis Club— in the American-European 
Inter-Zone final— but Savitt, smiling 
curiously, stated, “As of the moment, 
I’m not available.” He said he had to 
attend to his oil business. Davis Cup 
regulations permit final selection up to 
10 days prior to the match. 

We hope he may yet change his 
mind. But in the meantime Chauncey 
Steele’s selection committee has named 
a four-man team to face the able Ital- 
ian trio of Nicola Pietrangeli, Giuseppe 
Merlo and Orlando Sirola on the For- 
est Hills grass. On our squad are those 
two Davis Cup stalwarts, Vic Seixas 
and Hamilton Richardson, and two 
“rookies,” Sam Giammalva and Mike 
Green, both comers. 

Seixas distinguished himself again 
in the tournament by gaining the semi- 
finals with a great display of fighting 
heart. There he lost to his old nemesis, 
Rosewall, but before that he played 
five hard matches, three of them going 
five sets. In all, Vic, a spry man at 33, 
played 308 games — a tournament rec- 
ord. Richardson played excellent! y un- 
til his quarter-final match with Neale 
Fraser of Australia, in which he lacked 
his usual touch. Giammalva and Green 
both gave good accounts of themselves 
and gave promise of developing along 
encouraging lines. 

We still would like to have Savitt 
in our lineup. 
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CORNUCOPIA OF FINE TENNIS 
ON QUARTERS DAY 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


I T used to be a very simple thing 
to know when another September 
had come round : Doris Hart would lose 
in the finals at Forest Hills and, on 
another front, a new Miss Rheingold 
would loom into view. Times have 
moved on, and today, if you are a ten- 
nis fan, the end of summer seems to go 
hand in hand with the inevitable dis- 
covery that Lew Hoad and Ken Rose- 
wall are one year older. Today, four 
years after their first visit, the boys 
from Sydney are 21, Rosewall has filled 
out a bit and become if anything more 
laconic, Hoad is a trifle faster and his 
set llama-like expression of pained bore- 
dom projects itself a few rows farther, 
and the two together are a shade more 
dominant than ever before in the world 
of amateur tennis. 

On Friday, the day of the quarter- 
finals, while the air at the West Side 
Tennis Club was beginning to gain the 
particular pungency of Hoad-Rosewall 
week, there were a lot of other flavors 
to be breathed in. It was one of those 
really wonderful tennis days, due par- 
tially to some aberration in the sched- 
uling which gave Thursday’s patrons 
nothing more to chew on than some 
dull women’s matches and consequent- 
ly spread a terrific smorgasbord of in- 
teresting stuff all over the premises on 
Friday. For example, there was Jean 
Borotra, the famed Bounding Basque 
of three decades ago, still bounding 
around at 58, trying to get the net 
against Phil Hanna, the defending Sen- 
iors champion, in their very good semi- 
final match which Hanna ultimately 
won 4-6, 6-2, 6-4. Borotra’s black pom- 
padour has trailed off into a salt and 
pepper color, and this, along with a 
certain spareness and the steel-rimmed 
glasses he now wears, give him the curi- 
ous aspect of a New England school- 
master. The last leaves of the old poly- 
glot international crowd were with him 
every step of the way, flicking out 
those cries of “A vous, Jean ” whenever 
Borotra culminated a sortie with a 
placement. Jean would wipe off his 
glasses and dig in harder, unable, as 
ever, to stop working at winning. Si- 
multaneously on the clubhouse court 
another blithe spirit from out of the 
past, Bryan (Bitsy) Grant, was mak- 
ing his way to the Seniors, final. My, 
the years have treated Bitsy well! He 


is still all over the court, he still gets 
everything back, and he is still inter- 
polating those little gestures which 
were always part and parcel of tennis 
for him — spread-eagling himself on the 
turf on the adjoining court after chas- 
ing a loser, educating the ball boys on 
how to feed him, walking a few Shake- 
spearean yards behind the baseline be- 
fore serving, to “feel the air” with a 
sensitively clawing hand. (In the final 
against Hanna, old Bitsy, playing 
steadily and well, won in straight sets.) 

A SEIXAS MARATHON 

On the stadium court— elsewhere on 
the premises Hoad was taking Emer- 
son, Fraser was taking Richardson, 
Betty Rosen quest Pratt was upsetting 
Dorothy Knode, and Althea Gibson 
was pulling out a long first set due to 
the sudden largesse of Darlene Hard, 
who, at 7-7, double-faulted four times 
in a row— there were two matches, both 
of them exciting, one of them a classic. 
In the first, Vic Seixas, the Pearl White 
of tennis, tottered precariously on the 
brink of disaster for three hours before 
eliminating Ashley Cooper, the third- 
ranked Australian, in five heavy sets. 
Vic has been described as an extraordi- 
narily gifted athlete who plays tennis; 
that is, his basic virtues are his wonder- 
ful reflexes, his speed afoot, his stam- 
ina, his competitive spirit, and not his 
stroke production, which has never 
been of the first order, off the ground 
especially. At 33, though slowed down, 
he can still do something with a match 
if he is playing a man who allows Vic to 
entrench himself in an elaborate pro- 
duction. Cooper couldn’t prevent this, 
but on the following day in their semi- 
final match, Rosewall did, abruptly. 

Friday’s great match, of course, was 
Rosewall-Savitt. Whoever you talked 
to about it afterwards— Hazel Wight- 
man, Wilmer Allison, Harry Hopman, 
Jack Kramer, etc. — had to go back 
years and years to recall its equal for 
superbly interesting tennis. Savitt, as 
you know, had been away from tourna- 
ment play for four years and was re- 
entering the lists somewhat reluctant- 
ly. The general feeling was that Dick, 
accordingly, would be doing very well 
indeed to take a set from Rosewall. He 
dropped the first 6-4 after leading 4-2. 

continued on next ‘page 


Gordon in 
Travelcord 

Corduroy that never was— Crompton- 
Richmond's completely new concept of the 
classic favorite adds 50',: Dacron to 
fine-combed cotton for lighter weight, 
better shape retention, and a handsome 
new appearance. Tailored exclusively by 
Gordon of Philadelphia in a suit that 
loves travel, shuttles from town to 
country, gets top marks at college. In 


covert tan and lovat green. 
'\^»ith inside tabbed pocket. About $54.50. 



(College Shop) Philadelphia Mornlle Clothes 

Chicago Marshall Field Concord, Mass. The Country Store 
(Young Chicagoan) Madison, Wis. MacNell & Moore 
St. Louis Boyd's Coral Gables Stow-on-tbe-Wold 

Minneapolis Hubert W. White Greensboro Younts— DeBoe 
San Francisco Robert Kirk, Ltd. Pasadena Atkinson's 

For other stores write: GORDON-FORO SALES COMPANY 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK I. N.Y. 


Oh, those delicious Island drinks! | 


DAGGER 

Jamaica Rum 

The recipes are on the bottle 
97 Proof • Schieffelin & Co.. New York 



MILES-PER- 

GALLON 

ALUMINUM 

CALCULATOR 


t's MILES^PEK GALLON now you««ok. ^ pp|) 

VIRMCO 800 S. Ada St. Dept. S Chicago 7, III. 
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Weaver Co. 


Make Evety £kot Count 


MODEL K3 

3 power 

:r Scope shown with Weaver Detachable 
Top Mount. Scope $37.50; Mount $9.75 


Weave 


COPES 


ACCURACY— VISION- 
SPEED OF AIM WITH 


A Model K Weaver-Scope provides the 
precise accuracy, speed and ease of aim 
you'll need for big game shooting. A 
Model K assures you of better vision, 
more clean kills. Large hard-coated 
lenses give you clear, sharp, magnified 


images; adjustments for windage and 
elevation are guaranteed accurate; the 
entire scope is weather-tight and sturdi- 
ly built for dependable performance on 
the roughest trips. See Model K Weaver- 
Scopes at your sporting goods dealer’s. 


WEAVER K4 4 power $45.00 


For illustrated literature, write 

W. R. WEAVER CO., DEPT. 40, EL PASO, TEXAS 


Footpaths of Fashion . . . 



See your Bates retailer for your free “Guide to Good Grooming” o 


Bates rates 

at Sun Valley 


GIFTABLE New Casuals with luxury 
leather and comfort fit that make 
them a soft touch for those leisure hours. 
Perfect for informal dress . . . 
on the world’s “Footpaths of Fashion!’ 
Most styles $10.95 to $18.95. 
Slipper-Free Where Your Foot Bends 


BATHS SHOE COMPANY, WEBSTER, MASS. 


He dropped the second 7-5 after lead- 
ing 2-0. He was playing topnotch ten- 
nis, however, serving effectively, get- 
ting beautiful length and that wonder- 
ful pace of his on his ground strokes, 
and pushing Rosewall to the finest 
exhibition of crisp, tactical tennis Ken 
has possibly ever given in this country. 
You must attack relentlessly and well 
against Rosewall, for otherwise the 
young man takes charge, like a “spot 
pitcher” in baseball, and never gives 
you the ball you want to hit. 

In the third and seemingly final 
set, with Rosewall just managing to 
keep the upper hand with his marvel- 
ously accurate lobs and drop shots as 
they moved each other around the 
baseline in long, hard-hitting rallies, 
both men trying to force openings but 
not hurrying them, Savitt, behind 
3-4 and 0-40 on his service, pulled out 
the game with some very forceful 
strokes and went on to break Rose- 
wall’s service and take the set 6-4. On 
into the fourth, with games standing 
at 8 all, Savitt, trailing 30-0 on Rose- 
wall’s serve, came crashing through 
with a series of spectacular passing 
shots, the winning point coming on a 
cross-court backhand which he blazed 
past Rosewall who had followed in to 
net after his own deep and forcing 
backhand. Rosewall looked at the ball 
whistle in, dropped his racket and 
stood for a moment applauding the 
shot. Savitt then held service firmly to 
win the set and square the match. 

That was as far, though, as Dick 
could go. Four years away from tourna- 
ment tennis are just too much for a 
man. His tiredness showed through 
from the first game, and Rosewall is 
too fine a player to give a tired man 
enough slack for regrouping his forces 
and concentration. The final set, 6-1, 
was, of course, an anticlimax to such 
an excellent match, but no one who 
watched them will ever forget the first 
four sets and the fourth in particular— 
absolutely wonderful tennis. djD>) 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


12— U.P.I 14— Francis Miller— LIFE; 15— Hy Peskin; 1 
17— Francis Miller— LIFE 121, Hy Peskin; 22, 24— dros 
ings by Ajav; 25 — Eliot Elisofon — LIFE; 26, 27 — Gordc 
Cosier; 28 — Hy Peskin, Bert Morgan 12); 29 — Bert Mor- 
gan, Ken Dare, Hy Peskin; 37 — Ernst Peterson; 38, 39 — 
David Goodnow,- 40 — Tom McHugh; 41 — David Good- 
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£ MOTOR SPORTS by KENNETH RUDEEN 

A happy man stood on his head to welcome a winning 
Ferrari, while owner-drivers cheered a victorious 

RED ITALIAN DUET 


T he mechanical stars of a pair of 
zestful Sports Car Club of America 
endurance races last weekend on the 
exacting Road America course at Elk- 
hart Lake, Wis. were bright-red Italian 
machines, an Osca and a Ferrari. The 
Osca was driven by men who have 
heard much applause, the Ferrari by 
an unsung team to whom the laurels 
were rare and exhilarating. 

This was a weekend dedicated to 
the proposition that the owner of a 
sports car should turn up in the driver’s 
seat on race day. The board of directors 
of the SCCA’s Chicago region, which 
had charge of the races, laid down a 
ruling that the owner of each entry 
must share in the driving. Since the 
best SCCA drivers, by and large, hap- 
pen to be those who compete in cars 
they do not own, the directive resulted 
in some fancy scrambling. 

Carroll Shelby, the rawboned Texan 
who put together a winning streak of 
19 straight for absentee owners, was 
tapped by SCCA President Jim Kim- 
berly for Saturday’s four-hour race for 
cars of less than two liters displace- 
ment. Kimberly wanted Shelby to co- 
drive his 4.4-liter Ferrari in Sunday’s 
six-hour event for larger cars, but a 
damaged crankshaft eliminated that 
plan. For a time last week Millionaire 
Sportsman Kimberly played with the 
idea of buying a spare Jaguar from Mil- 
lionaire Sportsman Briggs Cunning- 
ham on the spot, but that fell through, 
too. As it turned out, a single Kimber- 
ly entry returned glory aplenty. 


The veteran Johnny Fitch, a mem- 
ber of the invincible German Mercedes 
team last year, teamed up with Cun- 
ningham. Paul O’Shea, the 1955 SCCA 
champion, most often seen in a Mer- 
cedes 300SL owned by George Tilp, 
brought along his own 300SL. He 
paired with Phil Hill, brilliant winner 
of the Road America inaugural last 
year, who had just returned from a 
European campaign. 

As Saturday’s 51-car field surged 
into a rain-dampened starting grind 
under gray skies, Shelby grinned hap- 
pily in the Kimberly pit. The lucky, 
raggedy overalls which he had worn 
during his winning streak and which 
had been absent when it ended the 
other day at Thompson, Conn, (be- 
cause an airline muffed a baggage de- 
livery) were again draped on the Shel- 
by frame. Out on the tough four-mile 
course Kimberly was cutting out a 
fast early pace in his superbly tuned 
1.5-liter Osca. His roughest opposi- 
tion, surprisingly enough, in a pack 
that included several potent Porsche 
Spyders, came from the little 1,100-cc 
Lotus of Dr. M. R. J. Wyllie. Wyllie 
moved up through the field to take 
second place on the fifth lap, snatched 
the lead briefly from Kimberly on the 
12th, and then faded a trifle as the 
Osca asserted its superior speed. Still, 
Wyllie was cruising at 6,500 rpm, with 
700 rpm in reserve. Wyllie’s bid ended 
when a jackshaft failed. 

Kimberly turned the Osca over to 
Shelby at the end of 31 laps, and 


Shelby celebrated the return of his 
renowned overalls by breezing to an 
overwhelming victory. He lapped the 
field on the 59th lap, barreling through 
Road America’s tight corners with 
his asbestos-shod foot down hard and 
took the checkered flag at the end of 
75 laps. The Osca’s average speed for 
the 300 miles was 74.436 mph. The 
Robert Fergus-Ray Mason Porsche 
Spyder was second, and the Lance 
Reventlow-Richie Ginther Cooper, 
another 1,100-cc machine, an unex- 
pected third. 

Fitch built up an amazing lead in 
the Sunday race and was just short of 
lapping the third-place D Jag of Ernie 
Erickson (driven now by Frank Bott) 
when he pitted. Nearly four hours re- 
mained when Cunningham took the 
wheel. A tenaciously-driven 4.5-liter 
Ferrari, owned by husky John Kilborn, 
which had clung to second place, now 
took the lead. When Kilborn stopped 
at the pits to be relieved by co-driver 
Howard Hively, the yellow D Jag 
moved ahead. Frank Bott kept it 
ahead until he pitted, with three hours 
gone, to hand over to Erickson. 

It became apparent that Hiveiy had 
a stunning lead over the Cunningham 
D Jag, and when Fitch jumped back 
into the cockpit, with two hours to go, 
he had a lap to make up. He whittled 
away at the lead, turning some laps 
as fast as 2 minutes 53 seconds — more 
than 83 mph. With an hour remaining, 
Kilborn got back into the Ferrari. A 
41 -year-old Decatur, 111. automobile 
dealer who has been racing only four 
years, driving a much-traveled Ferrari, 
Kilborn could not let up. 

With 25 minutes left an exuberant 
Hively chalked “I love U” on a pit 
blackboard and flashed it to Kilborn, 
then, “Go man.’’ When the big red 
Ferrari screamed across the finish line, 
having gone 480 miles at an average 
of 79.738 mph, Fitch was only seven 
seconds behind. 

Hively, as Kilborn approached the 
finish, stood joyously on his head until 
the car was safely in. ( E N p ) 
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• TRAVEL by HORACE SUTTON 

Hounds, horses and golf holes await the autumn 
traveler heading southward in the cool shade of 

CAROLINA PINES 


S ome Canadians were saying last 
season that they find buzzing from 
the snow banks of the Dominion to 
the sunlands of Florida too abrupt a 
change. They favor stopping, like a 
diver in a pressure chamber, in the 
mid-South, a sort of halfway house in 
the Carolinas decorated with hounds, 
horses and golf holes. 

Pinehurst and Southern Pines, two 
favorite places for those seeking to 
avoid the winter bends, begin to func- 
tion after the northern spas have nailed 
up the last shutter and before the Flor- 
ida and southwest rookeries have tak- 
en off theirs. 

Located athwart the trough worn by 
auto travelers shuttling between the 
northeast and Florida, Pinehurst and 
Southern Pines nestle in the Carolina 
Sandhills, a strange topographical en- 
clave once said to have been the bot- 
tom of the ocean floor. The odd sandy 
soil dries quickly, heats rapidly under 


the Carolina sun, cools quickly with 
the sunset and nurtures long-leaf pine 
trees — all of which makes Pinehurst 
and Southern Pines a fine tweedy place 
to be on the beach. The day’s highs of 
October average 75°, of November 
64°, providing a tonic for both man 
and beast. Both come to enjoy it. 

The difference between them, they 
like to say down here, is that Southern 
Pines is horses and golf, Pinehurst is 
golf and horses. There is more to it 
than that. Southern Pines is one long 
informal street lined by magnolia trees 
and the tracks of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad. Pinehurst is a large, 
formal, selective resort begun by James 
Tufts, a Boston soda fountain manu- 
facturer, and laid out by the Olmsteds, 
who among other arbors designed Cen- 
tral Park and the grounds of the Capi- 
tol. Southern Pines has five generals, 
three golf courses, Miss Eleonora R. 
Sears (who arrives from Beacon Hill 


in her private railroad car) and Adlai 
Stevenson’s sister. Pinehurst has nine 
generals, one of whom is George Mar- 
shall, four golf courses, five hotels and 
John Marquand. 

Besides people, some 500 horses win- 
ter in the Sandhills each year. South- 
ern Pines trains steeplechasers, and on 
mornings, beginning in November, vis- 
itors can watch the vaulters taking the 
jumps. The season culminates in The 
Steeplechase, a 10-event competition 
in March held on the farm of Mickey 
Walsh, one of the country’s leading 
steeplechase trainers. From Southern 
Pines the jumpers are off to Camden, 
S.C. for the Gold Cup, then on to Vir- 
ginia, and so up to Belmont, Mon- 
mouth and Saratoga. 

Pinehurst specializes in harness rac- 
ers. In the early fall the trotters come 
down from the northeast, stay limber 
on the three training tracks until 
spring. New colts up from Kentucky 
start from scratch in the fall, ship out 
in April as fledgling trotters. 

But golf is the big news. With its 
four courses and its corps of 300 to 
400 caddies, some of whom have been 
shagging balls there for 40 years, Pine- 
hurst is logging 500 rounds a day in 
November. By spring 700 golfers a 
day are teeing off, some of them as 
early as 7:30 in the morning. 

Such an inopportune deterrent as 
nightfall is no real problem, since 
Southern Pines’ Hillendale course of- 
fers a nine-hole layout (longest hole: 
130 yards) completely floodlit. And 
when it rains players can still whack 
the balls over the sodden sand hills, 
driving from the protection of an all- 
weather shelter. 

To house its golfers and its horsy 
set Southern Pines has three hotels and 
five motor courts. Its newest motel, to 
be ready for the approaching season, 
will have not only a swimming pool 
but a putting green and practice traps. 
The Pine Needles Club (operated by 
Peggy Kirk Bell, 1950 Eastern Ama- 
teur Champion, and her husband) of- 
fers rooms and meals to men only at 
$16.50 a day, a tariff which includes 
the greens fee. Less athletic types in- 
stall themselves at the Hollywood, 
which wasn’t named after Hedda Hop- 
perville but after the woods, which are 
full of holly. It is a white clapboard 
building with magnolia trees on the 
lawn and girt with a porch where the 
residents rock between the tinkles of 
the dinner bell, which calls them to a 
typical New England (and typical mid- 
South) Cuisine— liver for breakfast, 
blueberry muffins and such. Since no 
liquor is served over the bar in the 



“I'll watch, out for cops. You keep 
your eyes peeled for radar equipment." 
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Sandhills, dinner stands the best 
chance of showing up boiled. 

A five-mile highway divided by an 
island of pines and a carpet of brown- 
needle broadloom separates Southern 
Pines and Pinehurst. Roughly midway 
between them, cuddled in a grove of 
tall pines, is the Mid-Pines Club, a 
pleasant enough inn of white board 
and red brick, banked with evergreen 
shrubs. In the back of the house daw- 
dlers can lounge on the terrace, sur- 
rounded— in season of course— by azal- 
eas, camellias and the dogwood hud- 
dling under the pines, and watch the 
golfers start and finish. The lovely 
course breaks away in soft green rolls 
immediately under the bedroom win- 
dows. Julius Boros is pro. 

In Pinehurst, The Carolina, big, yel- 
low and white and crowned with a red 
cupola, opens September 30. There is 
a riding ring on the lawn, dancing in 
the ballroom every night, and on the 
American plan it gets anywhere from 
$13 to $32 for a single with bath, de- 
pending upon the location, the size and 
the season. The Carolina management 
has it all figured out that you could 
probably stay around the place play- 
ing golf for six months on less than life 
would cost at home. They break it 
down like this- 

board and room, 2 people, 

Nov. 1-April 30 $3,768.00 

tips to hotel employees 600.00 

season dues for 2, Pine- 
hurst Country Club 210.00 

golf balls and caddies for 

300 rounds of golf 900.00 

$5,478.00 

Small and homey is the 90-room 
Holly Inn, which has no music or en- 
tertainment but a gentle air, red brick 
walks, azalea bushes and holly trees 
planted by the original Mrs. Tufts. 
Rates here run from $9 to $18 single. 
Three other smaller hotels not owned 
by the Pinehurst combine are also on 
the premises. Besides these arrange- 
ments there are a number of cottages 
available for seasonal rental strung 
out along the golf courses and tucked 
under the pines. A two-bedroom lay- 
out can be had for about $250 a month, 
but they expect you to take it for the 
season, which is three to five months. 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad puffs, as 
I say, into the middle of southern 
Pines, making the run from New York 
overnight. By air you can fly to Ra- 
leigh, 70 miles away, and hire a car. 
Or Piedmont, a feeder airline, comes in 
from Charlotte from October to May, 
landing its DC-3s at Southern Pines. 
On a turf runway, naturally. (OD 


t. 


TIP FROM 


THE TOP 



especially for high- 
handicap women golfers 


from Helen dettweiler, Thunderbird Country Club, 
Palm Springs, Calif. 


Most women golfers are extremely conscious of the importance of 
body action in the golf shot but, probably because they have not 
had baseball training as many men have, they tend to ignore the 
importance of hand action. Actually, since the hands are the only 
part of the body to touch the club, they are superimportant both 
in starting the swing and controlling it throughout. 

Your hands should set the club head in motion with a very 
gradual wrist cock and at the same time a slight turn of the left 
wrist. Remember this is a turn — not a roll or a pronation. Women, 
as well as men, tend to take the club back in an awkward stiff- 
wristed way which not only hoods the club (shuts the face) but 
which disastrously restricts the pivot. 

The path of the club head should not be in a straight line away 
from the ball but, because of the slight turn of the left wrist, should 
angle back, following the arc the left hand naturally moves in as 
the body makes its accompanying turn. This correct wrist action 
will be especially helpful also in providing an inside-out path to 
your downswing. That, as you know, is the absolute essential of 
the straight, correctly struck golf shot. 
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THREE CLUBS 

continued from page 15 


SATURDAY 


The Braves were given extra 
battingpracticethismorning. 
They have become the weak- 
est hitting team in the majors. 

Their spirit and their hitting were 
lackluster, and they lost their second 
game with the Cubs 2-1 despite fine 
pitching from Burdette. It was their 
fifth straight defeat, their longest los- 
ing sequence of the season. 

The clubhouse was like a morgue 
after the game. Down the bench line 
the Braves sat, apparently numbed. 
Even voluble Burdette was not equal 
to the task of raising spirits. He lit a 
filter-tip cigaret, took three puffs, 
flipped it away and said with no spirit 
at all, “Blank ’em all.” 




The Red legs knew that the 
Braves had lost before their 
game with the Cardinals, and 
they were confident of gaining ground 


A 


on Milwaukee. But they were plas- 
tered by St. Louis hits and lost 6-4. 
Three crucial hits were just missed 
by McMillan and Temple, although 
probably no two other National 
League infielders would even have got 
as close to the ball as they did. Three 
former American Leaguers present 
(Tebbetts, Hutchinson and Dykes) 
agree that McMillan is the best short- 
stop they have ever seen. The bespec- 
tacled Roy’s bony body is a mass of 
bruises, scrapes and strawberries. 

Real dejection settled on the club- 
house afterward. 


The Dodgers beat the Giants 
today.Itwasatenseandexcit- 
ing game, but Brooklyn took 
it like a very good but slightly bored 
runner who turns on just enough in 
the stretch to catch an inferior oppo- 
nent at the tape. In the clubhouse 
came word of Milwaukee’s fifth 
straight defeat. Duke Snider said, in 
wonder rather than contempt. “They 
lost again. Seems as if they just can’t 
score any runs, doesn’t it?” 

The cheerful Dodgers, whose weari- 


X-RAY 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week <9/3 — 9/9) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
St. Louis 4-0 

Btooklyn 4-1 

New York 3-3 

Cincinnati 2-3 

Pittsburgh 2-3 

Chicago 2-3 

Milwaukee 2-4 

Philadelphia 2-4 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chicago 4-1 

Detroit 4-1 

New York 3-1 

Boston 4-2 

Washington 3-3 

Cleveland 1-4 


(68-68) 

(82-55) 

(56-80) 

(80-57) 

(60-78) 

(54-82) 

(83-54) 

(63-72) 


(88-49) 

(75-61) 

(57-79) 

(76-59) 


Week 


Season 


Musial .360 Moon 

Amaras .316 Gilliam 

Mays .355 Schoendienst 

Grammas .438 Kluszewski 

Virdon .406 Virdon 

Moryn .448 Banks 

Aaron .424 Aaron 

Jones .370 Ashburn 


Berra 

Daley 

Runnels 


.417 Mantle 
.421 Williams 
.419 Runnels 
.294 Smith 


.320 Musial 23 Dickson 12-9 

302 Snider 38 Newcombe 23-6 

.316 Mays 30 Antonelli 15-13 

.307 Robinson 37 Lawrence ! 

.320 Long 26 Friend 15-15 

.301 Banks 27 Rush 

.328 Adcock 35 Buhl 

.297 Lopata 30 Haddix 


.305 Doby 
.336 Kaline 
Maxwell 
.355 Mantle 
.344 Williams 
,317 Sievers 
.274 Wertz 


25 


12-8' 


47 Ford 
19 Brewer 
27 Stobbs 
27 Score 
Wynn 

.307 Simpson 19 Kellner 
.331 Triandos 15 Moore 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON (to Sept. 9) 


hitters (NL) 
Home run 
hitters (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 
ERA (NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Complete games 
(NL) 

Complete games 
(AL) 

Team HR (NL) 
Team HR (AL) 
Team runs (NL) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team hits (NL) 
Team hits (AL) 


BEST 

Aaron. Mil, .328 
Mantle, NY, .355 
Snider, Bkn, 38 
(1 per 13 AB) 
Mantle, NY, 47 
(1 per 10 AB) 
Newcombe, Bkn, 23-6 
Ford. NY, 17-5 
Burdette, Mil, 2.37 
Ford. NY. 2.58 
Roberts, Phil. 18 
(in 32 starts) 
Lemon, Clev, 19 
(in 35 starts) 
Cincinnati, 198 
New York, 174 
Cincinnati, 691 
New York, 771 
St. Louis, 1,252 
Boston, 1,302 


WORST 

Spencer, NY. .212 
Miranda, Balt, .217 
Schoendienst, NY, 1 
(per 421 AB) 
Thompson. KC, 1 
(per 251 AB) 
Hacker. Chi. 2-12 
Herriage, KC. 1-13 
Hacker, Chi. 4.86 
Wiesler, Wash. 6.92 
Schmidt, St L, 2 
(in 21 starts) 
Herriage, KC. 1 
(in 16 starts) 
Pittsburgh, 99 
Baltimore, 80 
New York, 459 
Baltimore, 509 
New York, 1,107 
Baltimore, 1,099 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Aaron, Mil (.328) 

Kluszewski, Cin (.307). . . 

Robinson, Cin (.294) 

Musial, St L (.310) 

Snider, Bkn (.284) 




Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scored Batted In Produced 
101 59 160 

90 65 155 

113 42 155 

74 75 149 

101 48 149 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Mantle, NY (.355) 117 

Kaline. Det (.307) 82 

Minoso, Chi (.305) 92 

Kuenn, Det (.336) 82 

Doby. Chi (.260) 76 


71 188 

89 171 

62 154 

67 149 

72 148 


Batting 
Home Runs 
RBIs 
Pitching 


THE ROOKIES 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Robinson, Cin, .294 
Robinson. Cin. 37 
Robinson, Cin, 79 
Valentinetti, Chi. 6-4 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Skizas, KC. .317 
Colavito. Clev. 18 
Colavito, Clev. 54 
Sister, Bos, 6-7 


ness had noticeably abated day by 
day during the week, clustered around 
the TV after the game to watch the 
National tennis singles. “Look at that 
serve!” Jackie Robinson shouted. “He 
missed,” Pee Wee Reese said. “You 
think he’ll try a change-up?” Ralph 
Branca said, “No, he’s behind. He’ll 
come in with the curve.” In his office 
Walter Alston, carefully tying his tie, 
posed smiling for a photographer. 

GB To Play 

Milwaukee 19 

Brooklyn Vi 18 

Cincinnati lVi 18 

SUNDAY 

The Braves came into the 
double-header with every 
chance of dropping out of 
first place, and they looked it. The pre- 
game pall became heavier when John- 
ny Logan (kneed in the back in Fri- 
day’s game) told Haney, “It’s no use, 
Boss, can’t even bend over.” Logan 
had been the nucleus of what little 
power remained to Milwaukee. 

Yet the Braves got 22 hits to sweep 
both games from the Cubs. The club- 
house was a scene of joy for a change. 
Burdette shouted, “Now, write this 
down very carefully: Lew Burdette 
is very happy, yessiree, very happy.” 
He began to sing Side by Side. Cran- 
dall said: “The turning point, that’s 
what it was.” 


/, Cincinnati had Jablonski at 
/jjpL ® third instead of Grammas for 
the last game at St. Louis, 
and Jabbo missed three plays which 
cost the Redlegs the game— a four- 
hour heartbreaker which ended in the 
13th inning. The players walked off 
the field with bowed heads, as if 
they were all praying. The nine-hour 
train ride to New York would be a 
black one. 


ulsbiiW Brooklyn beat the Giants 
with the aid of four runs driv- 
en in by Hero of the Week 
Carl Furillo. Afterward, Jackie Robin- 
son summed up Dodger feeling about 
the Braves: “They’ve never been 
through this before. We have. We 
haven’t been playing good ball, but 
we’ve been winning and coming from 
behind.” One game off the pace? That 
was fine by Robby. “I don’t know if 
we’re going to win — our hitting is 
awful— but I’d say we have a hell of 
a chance now.” 

GB To Play 

Milwaukee . . 17 

Brooklyn 1 17 

Cincinnati 3 17 
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HE KEPT BASEBALL’S BLACKEST 
SECRET FOR 36 YEARS 


Turn the page for the story he now puts on the record 


blackest secret continued. 


THIS IS MY STORY OF THE 
BLACK SOX SERIES 


The ringleader of the infamous plot, the first baseman of the team which exploded baseball’s 
dirty business with the game’s worst scandal, breaks his silence to speak for the first time 


by ARNOLD (CHICK) GANDIL as told to MELVIN DURSLAG 


The story of the Black Sox scandal and the fixed World Series 
of 1919 has been told many times in many versions. None 
ever bore the mark of ultimate truth, for the 'players in- 
volved, after their acquittal for lack of evidence, were free 
to tell their side of it as they saw fit. Some denied all guilt, 
some admitted it only partially. One of them never spoke 
at all: Chick Gandil, the first baseman who has been named 
as the original corrupter of his fellow players. Gandil left 
major league baseball after the suspect Series and quit the 
game for good after the trial in 1921, disappearing into ob- 
scurity. The story he tells now can be testified to only by him- 
self. It presents to history a picture of a baseball team, one 
of the greatest ever known, divided against itself; a group of 
players of supreme skill but with neither honor nor scruples, 
trusting not even each other. The Chicago White Sox of 1919 
were the climactic product of an era which baseball has, hap- 
pily, left behind for good and all; an era which — after three 
and a half decades without a breath of scandal— is so remote 
that much of what Gandil says may now seem fantastic. None- 
theless, the story he has to tell belongs on the baseball rec- 
ord, and here it is. 

About this time each year when people start getting 
il excited about the World Series, I find myself wanting 
to crawl into a cave. I think you’d feel the same if you had 
the memories I do. 

I have played in two World Series, the last time 37 years 
ago when I was first baseman for the Chicago White Sox. 
The Sox haven’t been in a Series since. We played the 
Cincinnati Reds and had a hell of a ball club, the best I’ve 
ever seen. But people didn’t remember us afterward for our 
playing. They remembered us only as the “Black Sox.” 

A lot of you young readers have probably heard of the 
Black Sox scandal from your dads or granddads. It was 
some mess. Eight of us Sox were accused of throwing the 
1919 World Series to Cincy. We were taken into court 
in Chicago, tried and acquitted. But organized baseball 
banned us for life. 

To this day I feel that we got what we had coming. But 
there are certain things about the Series that have never 
been told and which I would like to clear up right now. 

I’m an old man by any standards. I'm going to be 69 in 
January. I have worked the past 35 years as a plumber, 
mostly in Oakland, California. Now I’m about to retire. 


The wife and I plan to take a small place in the country, 
out in Napa Valley. We’ve been married 48 years. 

A lot of stuff has been written by newspaper and maga- 
zine people about the Black Sox scandal, but most of it has 
been rumor and guesswork because none of us involved ever 
told our story. Four of the Black Sox were supposed to 
have made secret confessions with immunity before the 
Cook County grand jury in 1920, but they all denied the 
statements later and refused to talk. When we went on trial 
in 1921, all of us stood on our rights and dummied up. 

Why should I wait until now to tell the real story of the 
Black Sox? One by one the Black Sox players have been 
taking the secret to their graves. Joe Jackson is gone, so 
are Fred McMullin and Buck Weaver. I’m sure I could go 
the rest of my life easily without talking. But after think- 
ing it over — and against the better judgment of my wife — 
I asked myself, why not? It should be on the record. So 
here goes. 

To start with, I think I should recall to you the main 
characters involved. 

First, there was Charles Comiskey, the White Sox own- 
er. He was a sarcastic, belittling man who was the tightest 
owner in baseball. If a player objected to his miserly terms, 
Comiskey told him: “You can take it or leave it.” Under 
baseball’s slave laws, what could a fellow do but take it? 

1 recall only one act of generosity on Comiskey’s part. 
After we won the World Series in 1917, he splurged with a 
case of champagne. 

Comiskey’s manager was William (Kid) Gleason, who 
had been our coach in 1918 and became manager in 1919 
when Clarence (Pants) Rowland resigned. He was a tough 
little guy, and he had a hard time trying to keep peace 
among the malcontents on our club. But most of the play- 
ers liked him and gave him their best. 

The players involved were most of the top guys on the 
club. There was Joe Jackson, the left fielder; Buck Weaver, 
third base; Oscar Felsch, the center fielder; Swede Risberg, 
our shortstop; Eddie Cieotte, our leading pitcher; Fred 
McMullin, a utility infielder; Claude Williams, who was 
basically perhaps even a better pitcher than Cieotte; and, 
finally, myself, the first baseman. 

Let me tell you a little more about myself. I was 6 feet 

2 inches tall, weighed 195 pounds and had been playing 

text continued on page 61, 
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THE CONSPIRATORS AS GANDIL SAW THEM 


eddie cicotte: “Only Walter claude williams: “Basically swede risberg : “As rangy as buck weaver: “At third he 
Johnson was better. He knew better than Cicotte, he won Marty Marion, Risberg had a was an aggressive, snappy type, 
all the tricks, dusted batters, games the conventional way, wonderful arm at short. Like A good hitter, he always knew 
threw a black ball, shine and good curve and fast ball, excel- Weaver, he was a hothead and the latest jokes, was a master 
emery balls. Friendly on the lent control. He was quiet, in- usually figured in some sort of bench jockey and a scrapper, 
field, he was no mingler off.” telligent and seldom joked.” rhubarb around second base.” as Billy Martin is today.” 


IN the plush of sudden infamy, several players loomed 
as star witnesses. Cicotte, Jackson and Williams ruefully 
signed confessions (Felsch made one to newspapermen ), 
admitting their part in the plot to throw the Series. 
But before the confessions were ever presented in court, 
there was a change in the Illinois state’s attorney’s offices 
and shortly thereafter all the papers in the Black Sox 
case mysteriously disappeared. In the absence of any evi- 
dence and despite a previous indictment handed down 
by a Chicago grand jury, the case was dropped. All four 
men later repudiated their confessions, Shoeless Joe Jack- 
son maintaining stoutly to his death in 1951 that he was 
innocent and that he batted .375 in the Series. Perhaps 
the most tragic figure of all was Buck Weaver, who pro- 
tested his innocence of any wrong-doing from the very 
start. Before he died in February of this year, several 


fred MciviuLLiN: “Handsome oscar felsch: “A tall and joe jackson: “A natural and chick gandil: “By the timeof 

and popular, Fred was only a husky player and always in good one of baseball’s greatest hit- the 1919 Series you could say 

utility infielder, but he had an spirits, he was called ‘Happy’ ters; fame never spoiled him. He I had been around. Although 
excellent baseball head. He by the players. With the great had no education but a sur- past my peak, I still hit .290 

scouted the Reds before the Tris Speaker, he was the best de- prisingly good head, all despite and had the best first-base field- 

Series on orders from Gleason.” fensive outfielder of the day.” reports to the contrary.” ing record in the league.” 


CONCESSIONS, DENIALS, OBSCURITY 


attempts were made by admirers to clear his name, but 
it was generally admitted that if Weaver did not take 
an active part in the scandal, he had known about it 
and had done nothing to prevent it. Of the others, Mc- 
Mullin denied complicity in a clubhouse scene before the 
story broke, but quietly vanished soon after the acquittal. 
Risberg played more ball in an “outlaw” league in 
Montana and later tried his hand at softball and as a fruit 
picker in California. He apparently never told his story. 

Thus, just as it had begun, the plot ended in a quag- 
mire of doubt and uncertainty. But there was no such 
uncertainty in what followed. Baseball moved fast and 
gave itself the kind of house cleaning that it had long 
neglected. In the years since, under the tight rule of a 
commissioner with the powers of a dictator, it has main- 
tained a record that is among the cleanest in athletics. 








BLACKEST SECRET 

continued from page 62 

baseball for 14 years. I had run away 
from my home in St. Paul, Minnesota 
at the age of 17 and hopped a freight 
bound for Amarillo, Texas to play 
semipro. Then I caught on with an 
outlaw team in Cananea, Mexico, just 
across the Arizona border. 

Cananea was a wide-open mining 
town in those days, which suited me 
fine. I was a wild, rough kid. I did a 
little heavyweight fighting at $150 a 
fight. I also worked part-time as a 
boilermaker in the copper mines. 

I slowed down some after my mar- 
riage in 1908, but I guess I still re- 
mained a pretty roughhouse character. 
I played minor league ball for a couple 
of years, then was sold to the White 
Sox in 1910. I then bounced around to 
Washington and Cleveland but land- 
ed again with the White Sox in 1917. 
I have often been described as one of 
the ringleaders of the Black Sox scan- 
dal. There’s no doubt about it. I was. 

For all their skill, the White Sox in 
1919 weren’t a harmonious club. Base- 
ball players in my day had a lot more 
cut-throat toughness anyway, and we 
had our share of personal feuds, but 
there was a common bond among most 
of us— our dislike for Comiskey. I 
would like to blame the trouble we 
got into on Comiskey’s cheapness, but 
my conscience won’t let me. We had 
no one to blame except ourselves. But, 
so help me, this fellow was tight. 
Many times we played in filthy uni- 
forms because he was trying to keep 
down the cleaning tab. 

Most of the griping on the club 
centered around salaries, which were 
much lower than any other club in the 
league. Cicotte, for example, had won 
28 games in 1917 and still was making 
only $6,000 a year. Jackson, a great 
hitter, was earning just a little more. 
I had been making $4,500 a year for 
the past three seasons. Only one man 
on the club was drawing what I’d call 
a decent salary, Eddie Collins, who had 
finagled a sharp contract in coming to 
the Sox from the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics. He was making about $14,000 
a year. Naturally, Collins was happier 
with Comiskey than we were. 

So when the opportunity came in 
1919 to pick up some easy change on 
the World Series, Collins, though a key 
man, wasn’t included in our plans. 
Neither was Catcher Ray Schalk or 
Outfielder Nemo Leibold. 

Where a baseball player would run 
a mile these days to avoid a gambler, 
we mixed freely. Players often bet. 


After the games, they would sit in lob- 
bies and bars with gamblers, gabbing 
away. Most of the gamblers we knew 
were honorable Joes who would never 
think of fixing a game. They were hap- 
py just to be booking and betting. 

I had always considered “Sport” Sul- 
livan as one of those gamblers until 
he approached me in Boston in 
1919, about a week before the World 
Series. Sullivan was a tall, strapping 


THE OWNER 



Charles comiskey, owner of the 
White Sox, was close with money (the great 
Joe Jackson reportedly made under $ 1 0,000 a 
year). Gandil claims Comiskey’s penurious- 
ness made players easy targets for gamblers. 

Irishman who looked like a cop more 
than he did a bookmaker. We had 
first met while I was playing with 
Washington in 1912. Our team had a 
couple of top pitchers, Walter Johnson 
and Bob Groom. Managers didn’t pub- 
licly announce their starting pitchers 
in advance then as they do today. 
Sullivan, who was betting the games, 
had a hot idea. He wanted me to tip 
him off by wire when we were on the 
road, informing him when Johnson and 
Groom would start. He suggested a 
code — “No. 1 goes tomorrow,” when 
Johnson was to pitch; and “No. 2 
goes tomorrow,” when it was Groom. 

It was a tempting proposition, but 
I was going pretty good at that time 
and I was afraid to get into a jam. 
Besides, there had been an incident 
the year before which made me gun 
shy. While I was playing for Montreal, 
some gambler had offered two other 
players and me $25 apiece to throw a 
game to Rochester. We reported the 
bribe to our club owner who, in turn, 
reported it to the league president. It 
created a big commotion. 

But aside from these two experi- 
ences, I had only social contacts with 
gamblers until that September day in 


1919 when Sullivan walked up to Ed- 
die Cicotte and me as we left our hotel 
in Boston. As I recall, we were four 
games in front the final week of the 
season, and it looked pretty certain 
that the pennant was ours. 

I was kind of surprised when Sulli- 
van suggested that we get a “syndi j 
cate” together of seven or eight play- 
ers to throw the Series to Cincinnati. 
As I say, I never figured the guy as a 
fixer but just one who played for the 
percentages. 

The idea of taking seven or eight 
people in on the plot scared me. I 
said to Sullivan it wouldn’t work. He 
answered, “Don’t be silly. It’s been 
pulled before and it can be again.” 

He had a persuasive manner which 
he backed up with a lot of cash. He 
said he was willing to pay $10,000 
each to all the players we brought in 
on the deal. Considering our skimpy 
salaries, $10,000 was quite a chunk, 
and he knew it. 

Cicotte and I told Sullivan we would 
think it over. The money looked aw- 
fully good. I was 31 then and couldn’t 
last much longer in baseball. Cicotte 
and I tried to figure out first which 
players might be interested. And of 
those who might be, which ones would 
we care to cut in on this gravy. We 
finally decided on Jackson, Weaver, 
Risberg, Felsch, McMullin and Wil- 
liams— not that we loved them, be- 
cause there never was much love 
among the White Sox. Let’s just say 
that we disliked them the least. 

We played our game that afternoon 
and won. That night Cicotte and I 
called the other six together for a meet- 
ing and told them of Sullivan’s offer. 
They were all interested and thought 
we should reconnoiter to see if the 
dough would really be put on the line. 
Weaver suggested we get paid in ad- 
vance; then if things got too hot, we 
could double-cross the gambler, keep 
the cash and also take the big end of 
the Series cut by beating the Reds. We 
agreed this was a hell of a brainy plan. 

I met Sullivan the next morning and 
told him I could close the deal only if 
the players got their money in advance. 
He explained it would take a little time 
to raise all that cash so quickly but sai d 
that when he got it he would contact 
me in Chicago. As we parted, he told 
me that no player was to yap about 
the fix to other gamblers. 

When the White Sox returned to 
Chicago for their final games of the 
season, Cicotte brought a friend of his 
to see me, a former big league pitcher 
named Bill Burns. Somehow Burns 
had got wind of our negotiations with 
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Sullivan ; one of our players must have 
talked. Burns asked that we definitely 
not accept Sullivan’s deal until he could 
contact a rich gambling friend in Mont- 
real. He said he could top any offer. 

Cicotte and I called a meeting of 
the players that night and told them 
about Burns. Weaver piped up, "We 
might as well take his money, too, and 
go to hell with all of them.” 

I personally disliked and distrusted 
Burns and said that we should stick 
with Sullivan. But I was overruled by 
the others who voted at least to listen 
to Burns's proposition when he re- 
turned from Montreal. 

Later in Chicago I got word from 
Sullivan that he was bringing a friend 
from New York to sew up the deal. 
A meeting was arranged at the old 
Warner Hotel on the South Side, where 
many of the players lived. Sullivan in- 
troduced his friend as "Mr. Ryan,” 
but, having met this man two years 
before in New York, I recognized him 
as Arnold Rothstein, the big shot 
gambler. His plan was this: 

We were to try our best to win the 
first game behind Cicotte, who was the 
league's leading pitcher. The White Sox 
were rated as 3-to-l favorites in the Se- 
ries. A win in the first game would boost 
the price higher. We were then to lose 
the Series at our convenience. At that 
time, a World Series was decided by 
five out of nine games instead of the 
four-out-of-seven system used today. 

Rothstein said nothing until we 
asked for our $80,000 in advance. He 
asked calmly, "What’s to assure us 
you guys will keep the agreement?” We 
offered him our word. He answered, 
“It’s a weak collateral.” 


abe attell, ex-featherweight cham- 
pion, was alleged to have had everything 
from a major to a minor role in fix. Most re- 
ports agreed on one detail : he was one gam- 
bler who made a financial killing on Series. 


The deal was about to f all apart when 
Rothstein came up with a compromise. 
He would give us $10,000 in advance 
and pay the remaining $70,000 in in- 
stallments over the first four games, 
each payment amounting to $17,500. 

We asked Sullivan and Rothstein to 
come back in an hour. I got the gang 
together and we decided to accept the 
deal. Rothstein returned and gave us 
ten $1,000 bills. When the gamblers 
left we entrusted the money with Ci- 
cotte until it could be changed in- 
conspicuously. He put the bills under 
his pillow. At Rothstein’s insistence, we 
had given our solemn word that no oth- 
er gambler would be tipped off, but as 
soon as he left, we agreed to take any 
money we could get from Burns, too. 

WORRY AND ARGUMENTS 

The next day I got a telephone call 
from Jake Lingle, the Chicago reporter 
who was later to be murdered by 
gangsters. Lingle said he heard the 
Series was fixed. "Where did you hear 
that crazy story,” I said and hung up. 
I now began to worry. That night Sul- 
livan paid me a visit. He was mad. He 
said that someone had yapped to Chi- 
cago gamblers about the fix. The price 
on the Sox had suddenly begun to drop. 
We had a hot argument that came 
close to turning into a fist fight. We 
both apologized, and an agreement was 
made for Sullivan to make the cash 
payments after each game to a friend 
of mine. 

By the time we arrived in Cincinnati 
to open the Series the rumors were 
really flying. Even a clerk in a sta- 
tionery store, not recognizing me as a 
ballplayer, told me confidentially, “I 


Arnold rothstein, smooth-oper- 
ating gambler, said to be the "big man” 
behind plot, supposedly supplied the fix 
money, may have engineered the strange 
disappearance of records which killed case. 


have it firsthand that the Series is in 
the bag.” Waitresses and bellhops 
were talking the same way. Reporters 
were buzzing about, asking questions. 

We were now convinced that every 
move on the field would be watched 
like a hawk and we were beginning to 
sweat. Burns and a friend, the prize- 
fighter Abe Attell, came to see Cicotte 
and me at the hotel. They asked that 
we arrange a meeting with the gang— 
which we did grudgingly. Attell took 
the floor and produced a telegram 
which read, "Will take you in on any 
deal you make. Will guarantee all ex- 
penses.” It was signed, "A. R.” 

Attell identified A. R. as Arnold 
Rothstein. The players exchanged 
looks. Obviously the telegram was 
faked, and Attell and Burns knew 
nothing of Rothstein’s private deal 
with us. We walked out of the room. 

This was the last of our group meet- 
ings with any gamblers. But now our 
troubles were just beginning. That 
night, the eve of the Series, several 
players got threatening phone calls. I 
must have had five during the early 
part of the evening. Many of them — 
maybe all of them— came from cranks, 
but they still left me creepy. Cicotte 
was so upset that he left the hotel 
about midnight and took a long walk. 
I don’t think he slept an hour all night. 

I had just fallen asleep when Sulli- 
van knocked at my door and awakened 
me. He said excitedly that a couple of 
the players had told him the deal was 
off. I said to him, "Well, maybe it is.” 
He replied, “I wouldn’t call it the best 
policy to double-cross Rothstein.” 

Deep down, I knew he was right. In 
my nervous state I got mad at Sulli- 
van and told him to get out. I sat on 
the edge of the bed, trying to think. I 
truthfully wanted to go to our mana- 
ger, Kid Gleason, and tell him the 
whole story, but I knew it wouldn’t be 
that simple. I realized that things were 
too involved by now to try to explain. 

I guess some of the others must have 
felt the same way, because the next 
morning I was called to a meeting of 
the eight players. Everyone was upset 
and there was a lot of disagreement. 
But it was finally decided that there 
was too much suspicion now to throw 
the games without getting caught. We 
weighed the risk of public disgrace and 
going to jail against taking our chances 
with the gamblers by crossing them 
up and keeping the $10,000. We were 
never remorseful enough to want to 
return the ten grand to Rothstein. 
We gambled that he wouldn’t dare 
do anything to us since he was in no 
continued on next page 
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position himself to make a fuss over 
the cash. Our only course was to try to 
win, and we were certain that we could. 

But when we trotted out on the field 
that day for the opener, we were still 
a tense bunch of ballplayers. And, as 
if things weren’t bad enough, some 
joker in the stands yelled to Cicotte, 
“Be careful, Eddie. There’s a guy 
looking for you with a rifle.” 

Cicotte wasn’t worth a wooden 
nickel in that opening game. He was 
knocked out of the box in the fourth 
inning when Cincy scored five runs. 
The Reds were unstoppable that day. 
Even their pitcher, Dutch Ruether, 
got two triples and a single, driving in 
three runs. When Cicotte was lifted in 
the fourth with the Reds leading 5-1, 
Gleason sent in Roy Wilkinson. The 
Cincy batters slugged him, too, just as 
they did our next pitcher, Grover Low- 
dermilk. Cincinnati got 14 hits that 
day and beat us 9-1. 

RUMORS AND PHONE CALLS 

Rumors of a fix began to circulate 
right away, and, though I didn’t see 
Comiskey, I heard he was running 
around like a wild man, trying to track 
down information. What the wiseacres 
didn’t know was that our original 
agreement with Rothstein was to try 
to win the first game. 

That night I got more threatening 
phone calls. I’ll never know whether 
they came from, screwballs or from 
gamblers. I half expected a visit from 
Sullivan or one of his men, but I imag- 
ine things were hot for them, too. By 
this time I’m sure they knew the deal 
was off, especially since our collection 
man didn’t show up after the game 
to try to get the first installment of 
the $70,000. 

The White Sox made 10 hits in the 
second game against four for Cincin- 
nati, yet we were beaten 4-2 when we 
should have won easily. In the fourth 
inning, with no score, we had runners 
on second and third with one down, 
but I grounded into an out at the plate 
and Risberg popped up to kill our 
chances. 

In the last of the fourth our pitcher, 
Williams, hit a wild streak, gave up 
three walks and a triple to give the 
Reds a 3-0 lead. They stretched it to 
4-0 in the sixth, but we made two in 
the seventh when Risberg and Schalk 
scored on a wild throw by Greasy 
Neale, the Cincinnati right fielder who 
later became a pro football coach. 

After the game the cynics made quite 


a thing of the six walks issued by Wil- 
liams, and there were rumors that he 
wasn’t following his catcher’s signals. 
But nothing was said about Neale’s 
wild throw, or some dumb base run- 
ning by Edd Roush, the Cincy center 
fielder, who was caught in a trap and 
tagged out after trying to go to second. 

When the doukt is planted, it is easy 
to mistake plain and simple boners in 
a ball game for acts of crookedness. 

The pressure eased when we came 
back to Comiskey Park for the third 
game and Dickie Kerr threw a shutout 
for a 3-0 win. I batted in our first two 
runs in the second inning with a long 
single to center. We made our third 
run on a triple by Risberg, who then 
scored on a slick bunt by Schalk. 

That night I was paid an unexpected 
visit by Burns, who was in a panic. He 
and some other gamblers, going on the 
assumption the Series was fixed, had 
bet heavily on the Reds. Now they had 
their doubts. Burns said that if I could 
assure him that the players would go 
along with the fix, he would guarantee 
me $20,000. Since I personally didn’t 
feel that Burns could guarantee me 20 
cents, and since I was troubled with 
enough outside pressure as it was, I 
told him I wasn’t interested. Mean- 
while, the threatening calls got so 
heavy that I had to quit answering 
the telephone. 

Cicotte went to the mound in the 
fourth game and allowed only five hits, 
but we got only three and were beaten 
2-0. Both of the Cincy runs were scored 
in the fifth inning, partly due to two 
errors by Cicotte. One was probably 
my fault. Eddie fielded an easy roller 
and threw wide to first, permitting the 
runner to move to second. When the 
next batter singled to left center, and 
Jackson threw to the plate to try to 
cut off a run, I yelled to Cicotte to in- 
tercept the throw. I felt we had no 
chance to get the man at home but 
could nail the batter now trying to 
reach second. Cicotte juggled the ball 
and all hands were safe. The next man 
then doubled, and Cincy had both its 
runs. 

Well, you can imagine all the gossip- 
ing that took place that night. Every- 
one talked of Cicotte’s two errors, but 
no one even mentioned that he had al- 
lowed only five hits. After listening to 
all the talk in the hotel lobby, Gleason 
called a meeting of the players. He 
asked if there were any truth to the 
rumors he had been hearing. We who 
were involved with gamblers got all 
huffy about this; the players who were 
not kept quiet. Gleason was happy to 
let the matter drop, but Comiskey was 
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now convinced that we were out to 
throw the Series. He suspected the 
whole club. 

With the Reds now leading three 
games to one, we came back with Wil- 
liams in the fifth game against Hod 
Eller, who was one of those fellows who 
could be either real bad or real good. 
This day he was good. He had a mean 
shine ball that had us missing all over 
the place. He struck out the side in 
two straight innings— and half of those 
he fanned were never in on our plot. 

Williams allowed Cincy only four 
hits that day, three coming in the sixth 
inning in which the Reds scored four 
runs. But before Eller was through 
with his shine ball, he struck out 9 
batters and shut us out 5-0. 

Felsch got the blame for that loss. 
He had thrown wild after fielding a 
Texas leaguer in the sixth inning and 
later chased a long fly to the fence 
which he couldn’t get and it went for 
a triple. When Collins booted one later, 
permitting the fifth run to score, the 
experts must have thought that he was 
in on the fix, too. 

We went back to Cincinnati for the 
sixth game which we won 5-4 behind 
Kerr, after we had overcome a 4-0 
Cincy lead. This was the only game to 
go into extra innings. In the 10th, 
Weaver doubled and I drove him home 
with a single for the winning run. 

WE HIT OUR STRIDE 

Though Cincy now led the Series 
4-2, we honestly felt we had hit our 
stride and would have no trouble tak- 
ing the next three games. We were even 
more confident the next day when Ci- 
cotte won his third start easily, 4-1. 
We breezed in this game, led all the 
way and only Collins committed an 
error. 

Things had quieted down by the 
time we got back to Chicago for the 
eighth game. The Series now stood at 
4-3 in favor of the Reds and a lot of the 
skeptics decided that maybe the Sox 
meant business after all. It was Glea- 
son’s feeling that if Williams could fi- 
nally win in the eighth game, then he 
would start Kerr in the ninth and have 
Cicotte ready for relief at the first sign 
of trouble. 

But Williams lasted less than an in- 
ning. Cincy drove him out with four 
runs, and that was the game and Se- 
ries. We lost 10-5 as Eller pitched his 
second win for Cincinnati. 

If there is any doubt about our try- 
ing to win the Series, let’s look at the 
record. Jackson was the leading hitter 
with .375. He didn’t commit an error. 

continued on next page 
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Weaver was our second man with .324. 
He didn’t boot any, either. Total hits 
favored Cincy only 64 to 59, and each 
side committed 12 errors. Though I hit 
only .233, it was still seven points bet- 
ter than our star Eddie Collins, and 
two of my hits knocked in winning 
runs. 

Our losing to Cincinnati was an up- 
set all right, but no more than Cleve- 
land’s losing to the New York Giants 
by four straight in 1954. Mind you, I 
offer no defense for the thing we con- 
spired to do. It was inexcusable. But I 
maintain that our actual losing of the 
Series was pure baseball fortune. 

The loser’s share amounted to $3,254 
apiece, which Comiskey held up while 
he conducted a private investigation. 
I never did get any part of Rothstein’s 
$10,000 and I don’t know who did. 
Since Rothstein probably won his bets 
anyway, he never gave us any trouble. 
Naturally, I would have liked to have 
had my share of that ten grand, but 
with all the excitement at the Series’ 
end and with Comiskey’s investiga- 
tion, I was frankly frightened stiff. Be- 
sides, I had the crazy notion that my 
not touching any of that money would 
exonerate me from my guilt in the con- 
spiracy. I give you my solemn word I 
don’t know to this day what happened 
to the cash. 

During the next two months, after 
returning to my winter home in Los 
Angeles, I heard some wild reports 
about the killing I made on the World 
Series. One account said I was flashing 
around a bankbook with a $25,000 en- 
try. Another said I had been paid off 
in diamonds. And still another had me 
plunking down cash for a house. The 
truth was, I did buy a house— with 
$2,500 I had borrowed from the bank 
for down payment. The loan was re- 
paid when I finally got my World Se- 
ries check from the White Sox. 

By the time the 1920 season came 
around, I was kind of sour on baseball, 
Comiskey and everything else. I didn’t 
care whether I went back to the Sox or 
not. I asked for a $2,000 raise, which 
Comiskey naturally refused. I became 
the only one of the eight conspirators 
not to report that year. Instead, I 
played semipro ball twice a week for 
the Elks Club in Bakersfield, Calif. I 
earned $75 a game. 

News about the 1919 World Series 
was disappearing from the newspapers 
—which was fine with me. And then 
came the explosion. It happened in Sep- 
tember of 1920 while the Sox were 


fighting for the league lead. I recall the 
headline I read clearly: white sox 
CONFESS SERIES FIX. 

Cicotte, for reasons unknown, ap- 
peared to have told the story of our 
plot to Comiskey, who ordered him 
to confess (with immunity) before the 
Cook County grand jury. There were 
reports that Williams, Jackson and 
Felsch squealed, too. Meanwhile Co- 
miskey banned from the team the 
seven players connected with the con- 
spiracy. It was just before the end of 
the pennant race, and the Sox lost out 
to Cleveland. 

No one really knows for sure what 
the players confessed privately to the 
grand jury, and we’ll never find out 
because the confessions later turned up 
missing (in my opinion, this was Roth- 
stein’s work), and everyone repudiated 
the things that were supposed to have 
been confessed. 

The grand jury brought an indict- 
ment against the eight of us in Sep- 
tember 1920, but the case didn’t come 
to trial until July 1921. I was picked 
up by police in Los Angeles and spent 
a night in jail before being extradited 
to Chicago. 

The trial dragged out for 15 days. 
Upon advice of our attorneys none of 
us testified, and without our testimony 
the state had no case. When the jury 
finally found us not guilty there was 
loud cheering in the court room, and 
the jurors even carried a few of us out 
on their shoulders. What a scene. 

SUSPENDED FOR LIFE 

But our ban from baseball stuck, 
and when Judge Landis took office as 
commissioner a short time later, one 
of his first acts was to extend the sus- 
pensions for life. 

Inasmuch as we were legally freed, I 
feel Landis’ ruling was unjust, but I 
truthfully never resented it because, 
even though the Series wasn’t thrown, 
we were guilty of a serious offense, 
and we knew it. 

Aside from embarrassment and per- 
sonal qualms I have never suffered any 
hardship because of the Black Sox in- 
cident. The doors to jobs have never 
been closed to me. We have lived quiet- 
ly away from the news, and I have 
attended only half a dozen ball games 
—all minor league— during the past 37 
years. 

For a good many years, I held a deep 
resentment against Cicotte for his ini- 
tial confession. I felt I would never 
forgive the guy, but I think I have by 
now. Still, I don’t believe we would 
have ever been caught if he hadn’t 
gabbed. 
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A NEWSMAN’S BIGGEST STORY 


James Crusinberry, a Chicago sports- 
writer, was the first reporter to break, the 
details of the Black Sox scandal. Here he 
tells how the conspiracy came to light. 

I T was the afternoon before the 
opening of the 1919 World Series 
that I strolled into the lobby of the 
Sinton Hotel in Cincinnati to discover 
a man standing on a chair— his hands 
filled with paper money — calling for 
wagers on the ball games. 

The man was Abe Attell, former 
featherweight boxing champion of the 
world. 

I walked up close to him. He was 
waving big money. There were $1,000 
bills between the fingers of both hands 
and he was yelling in a loud voice that 
he would cover any amount of Chi- 
cago money. 

I was amazed. I never had seen any- 
thing like that before in any World 
Series, nor have I seen anything like it 
since. The man was eager to wager 
thousands of dollars on the underdog. 
I couldn’t understand it. I felt that 
something was wrong, almost unbe- 
lievably wrong. 

After the second game I ran into 
Sammy Pass, a young Chicago busi- 
nessman who was a great White Sox 
fan. He told me he had bet $3,500 on 
the Sox and that he was as perplexed 
as I was. Following the first loss, he 
took several players back to the hotel. 
Lefty Williams was one of them. 

“Do you know what he said to me 
when I told him I had bet?” Pass asked. 


“He said, ‘Sammy, I don’t think you 
should risk your money on us’. ‘What 
do you mean, Lefty?’ I asked. ‘Isn’t 
your arm all right?’ ‘Oh, my arm’s all 
right,’ he answered, ‘but you know any- 
thing can happen in baseball.’ ” 

I told Sammy to keep his eyes and 
ears open. Before the Series was over 
Sammy told me he had learned that 
Eddie Cicotte’s landlady in Chicago 
had overheard a remark he made to 
his brother to the effect that he “didn’t 
care what happened. I got mine.” 

The web began to tighten after the 
third game. I was just finishing work 
when I got a call from Kid Gleason, 
the White Sox manager. He asked me 
to come over to his hotel. When I ar- 
rived he led me into a bedroom and 
shut the door. 

“Jim,” he said, “there’s something 
I’ve got to tell you.” 

“Kid, you don’t have to tell me,” 
I answered. “I know what it is. There’s 
something wrong with the Series.” 

“You’re right,” was his reply. 

Then Gleason proceeded to tell me 
of receiving numerous telegrams from 
friends, from New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Havana 
and other places— some of them wires 
from well-known gamblers whom he 
didn’t even know personally — but all 
of them informing him that some of his 
players had taken money to throw the 
ball game. In many cases the names of 
guilty players were given. All of this in- 
formation Gleason had given to Charles 
A. Comiskey, the White Sox owner. 


I asked if he had thought of bench- 
ing those suspected players. 

“I’ve thought of it,” he replied. “But 
how can I do that without any actual 
proof? What would the public think if 
I benched all those stars?” 

Gleason seemed convinced the only 
thing to do was to go on with the Se- 
ries as if nothing were wrong and hope 
that things would change. 

I returned to the Chicago Tribune, 
realizing I had a whale of a story. I re- 
ported what I had learned to the late 
Harvey Woodruff, then sports editor. 
He didn’t believe there was any truth 
to it, but he told me that if I felt 
strongly enough I could go ahead and 
carry on an investigation. 

Immediately after the Series, Owner 
Charles Comiskey and Gleason start- 
ed an investigation, but it brought out 
no definite facts. It was then I learned 
from Comiskey of the failure of his ef- 
fort to induce Ban Johnson, president 
of the American League, to start an in- 
vestigation after the third game. Long 
a bitter Comiskey foe, Johnson replied 
simply to Comiskey’s apprehensions, 
“It’s the yelp of a whipped cur.” 

During the winter there were con- 
stant rumors of the games having been 
fixed. The next spring Chick Gandil 
failed to report for spring training or 
for the playing season and that added 
to the suspicions. The guessing among 
the honest players on the club was that 
Gandil had been given the money by 
the gamblers to distribute to the fixed 
continued on next page 
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players and then had gone home, for- 
getting to square up [not so, says Gan- 
dil — ■ Ed.]. He didn’t dare come back. 

When I joined the White Sox in 
spring training, I noticed at once that 
the other seven suspected players 
formed a separate faction on the club. 
On the road these seven were always by 
themselves in the hotel dining rooms 
and lobbies and on the trains. But on 
the ball field things went on as usual, 
and all through the season the Sox 
were in the thick of the pennant fight. 

In late July came the first real break; 
the break that in late September 
proved to be the bomb that blew the 
case wide open. It was a rainy day in 
New York and the Sox-Yankee game 
was postponed. In late afternoon I was 
in my room with Ring Lardner when I 
received a phone call from Gleason. 

INVITATION TO EAVESDROP 

“Come up to Dinty Moore’s,” he 
said. “I’m at the bar with Abe Attell. 
He’s talking, and I want you to hear 
it.” He said he wouldn’t let on that he 
knew us and was sure Attell wouldn’t 
know either one of us. 

In a few minutes Ring and I walked 
into the bar, stood close to Gleason and 
Attell, ordered something to drink and 
then just listened. 

“So it was Arnold Rothstein who 
put up the dough for the fix,” we heard 
Gleason say. 

“That was it, Kid,” from Attell. 
“You know, Kid, I hated to do that 
to you, but I thought I was going to 
make a lot of money and I needed it, 
and then the big guy double-crossed 
me, and I never got but a small part of 
what he promised.” 

During the rest of the season, the 
seven suspected players acted as if 
they knew I was investigating them. 
One night in Philadelphia I came into 
the hotel lobby. Only Swede Risberg 
was there. As I went to the desk to get 
my key, he approached with a sneer on 
his face. 

“How does it feel to be a star re- 
porter,” he asked me. 

“Just about the same as being a star 
shortstop,” I answered as I made a 
beeline for the elevator. 

“Well, I guess that stops me,” was 
Swede’s seemingly perplexed reply, 
and the incident ended. 

Then in the middle of September 
everything came to a head and, sur- 
prisingly, as the result of an apparent 
effort by gamblers to fix a National 
League game, one between the Cubs 
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and Phillies. William L. Veeck Sr., 
president of the Cubs, had been tipped 
off that his pitcher, Claude Hendrix, 
had been bought off by gamblers. 

Maybe there was no truth in the re- 
port, but Ban Johnson seized upon the 
chance to fluster the National League 
by asking a grand jury to investigate 
the matter, which it did. 

I saw this immediately as a chance to 
get them to investigate the rumors 
about the 1919 Series. I got a promi- 
nent White Sox fan, Fred M. Loomis, 
to sign an open letter to the Chicago 
Tribune asking that the grand jury in- 
vestigate the 1919 Series too. The Trib- 
une displayed the letter on the front 
page of the sport section. I never have 
admitted before this that I wrote it. 

The grand jury acted immediately 
on the suggestion. I testified for more 
than an hour. I told the jury of the in- 
cident with Attell and Gleason, and 
named Arnold Rothstein as the big 
gambler behind it. I told them that I 
had heard that Hal Chase, the ex- 
ballplayer who had been dropped from 
several clubs for his nefarious activi- 
ties, conceived the plot to throw the 
Series and had conferred with Gandil 
as to which players they would dare 
approach. They in turn had got Roth- 
stein to agree to finance the plan which 
could be swung for $100,000. [This is at 
variance with Gandil’s version. — E d.] 

The morning of September 28, Man- 
ager Gleason went to Comiskey and 
asked: “Boss, do you want the truth? 
I think I can get it for you now. Cicotte 
is about to break down.” 

Comiskey told Gleason to bring Ci- 
cotte to his attorney’s office. Cicotte 
was compelled to sweat in the ante- 
room for an hour. Then he was taken 
before Comiskey and the attorney and 
at once broke into tears and confessed. 

“Don’t tell me,” said Comiskey. 
“Go tell it to the grand jury.” 

So Cicotte was taken before the 
grand jury where he confessed that he 
had received $10,000 as his part in 
throwing the games. 

Immediately Joe Jackson rushed to 
the grand jury room and confessed 
that he had taken $5,000 to throw the 
games, saying he had been promised 
$20,000 but never got the rest of it. 
[Gandil mentions only $10,000. — Ed.] 

The crooked World Series of 1919 
had been exposed. I was told later 
by Assistant State’s Attorney Hartley 
Replogle, the man in charge of the in- 
vestigation, that if I hadn’t been a 
witness the whole case would have 
been whitewashed. But I can’t say I 
was happy writing it. 

—James Crusinberry 
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3 Flat forepart — 
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4 Heel-to-ball fitting — 
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The ordinary comfort of ordinary 
shoes is often not enough. If you 
must be on your feet a lot, welcome 
the unique, active comfort of 
Wright Arch Preservers. Depend 
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THE SPORTING LOOK 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID SEYMOUR 


NEW NORTHERN KNITS 

From Norway, Sweden and Denmark come the year’s brightest sweater designs 


A ll of the symbols of their native Scandinavia— 
snowflakes and stylized stars, Norwegian runic 
letters and northern lights — have been knit into the 
most colorful sweaters to sweep America in many a 
long winter’s moon. Denmark’s leading producer of 
hand-knits, Paul Mage of Copenhagen, has 1,600 wom- 
en in cottages scattered around the land busily knit- 
ting his designs, such as the one in Copenhagen blue 
worn by youthful Sys Brammer at right. It takes 
one of Mage’s knitters up to three weeks to make a 
sweater, and he is having a hard time keeping up with 


his American orders. Other designs come from the 
Faroe Islands, where fisherwives knit two-toned sweat- 
ers into geometric patterns; and from Sweden, where 
the Bohos knitters take their subtle colors from the 
mountains. And everywhere the story is the same: 
the demand has never been greater. Now inspiration 
has leaped across the seas; American knitters, quick 
to see the design ideas coming from the north of Eu- 
rope, have created their own galaxy of stars. They, and 
their Scandinavian inspirations, are photographed in 
Copenhagen’s Frilandsmuseet, its open air museum. 



the kvik rowing team, champions of Denmark, line up 
dockside at their rowing club in a bright collection of American- 
made sweaters inspired by the hand-knits of their native land. 
The stars, the stripes and the heavy knits are a far cry from 


last year’s popular monotone Shetlands. The sweater manufac- 
turers and prices, from left to right, are: Kandahar, $7.95; Hima- 
laya, $14; Puritan, $12.95; McGregor, $10; Himalaya, $12.95; 
Puritan, $10; Himalaya, $20; Puritan, $10; Van Heusen, $12.95. 


Sys Brammer wears a Raul Mage hand-knit: Saks Fifth Ave., New York, $35 f 
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twin cardigans (Catalina, $19.95 each) with Scandina- 
vian designs on sleeves are worn by Birgit Kaufmann and Bjorn 
Brammer in front of ancient blacksmith shop from Isle of Fyn. 



hand-knit cardigan {left, Paul Mage, $40) is new varia- 
tion of most popular Danish sweater pattern. Norwegian pullover 
(right) worn by Mike Sporon will be copied by McGregor in fall. 



pewter-buttoned cardigan (left, Catalina, $16.95) 
is worn by Reine Pino of Copenhagen. Max Brammer’s gaily 
patterned sweater (Puritan, $12.95) was designed in Norway. 
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“Just between us, it’s the only vodka I can even pronounce.” 



Be not dismayed. Your vodka vocabulary 
is quite complete the moment you pronounce, 
"Hiram Walker’s Vodka.” With the accent 
on "Hiram Walker’s,” of course. For we distill 
our vodka clearer than the glass that holds it — 
from pure American grain. An improvement? 
Gospodin, you should try it! 


80 AND 100 PROOF • DISTILLED FROM GRAIN • HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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If you’re an outdoor 
man, make 'Chap Stick’ 
your ready companion! 


Keep this handy lip comforter in 
your pocket — your club locker, 
your car— and use it regularly to 
keep your lips fit — relaxed and 
at ease. 


'Chap Stick’ is specially medi- 
cated, specially soothing, antisep- 
tic— the largest-selling lip balm 
in the world. Think of 'Chap 
Stick’ first — for dry, cracked, 
sore lips. Think of your family 
too . . . There’s a personalized 
'Chap Stick’ for everyone in 
your home. Refuse all ■ 

substitutes. » r v « se< X 
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. Completely self- 1 
it plus into regular ' 
. pull the trigger. 


screens, cabinets, fences. Fine for 
mothproofing and garden spraying, too. New sapphire 
'e. handy spray-adjuster. 25-oz. graduated Jar. Easier 
'* " ' *■ '•-* — -ir Burgess Sprayer today! 


a. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
"HOW TO PAINT THE EASY WAY” 

BURGESS VIBROCRAFTERS, INC. 


DEPT. A-40 » GRAYSLAKE, ILLINOIS 



THE READERS TAKE OVER 


AVERY BRUNDAGE ON THE SPOT. 


Sirs: 

I think it’s high time somebody real- 
ized what Avery Brundage (Olympians Put 
Avery Brundage on the Spot, Aug. 27) is 
standing for and talking about and came 
out on his side. When you get right down to 
it, all he is demanding is that amateurs be 
amateurs. 

Get over onto some sport in which pro- 
fessionals are not yet taken as a matter of 
course— fishing, for instance. And then you 
will realize that the moment a man begins 
to have a pecuniary interest in it, he has 
lost everything but the money. 

A. W. Miller 

New York 
Sirs: 

I have just finished reading the interview 
with Avery Brundage, and I’m so mad I 
can hardly contain myself long enough to 
write this. 

Pray tell me, how many Olympic sports 
are there on which one could capitalize pro- 
fessionally? I wasn’t aware that profession- 
al shotputters, pole vaulters, dash men, et 
al. were very much in professional demand 
these days. Nor was I aware that major 
league ball clubs paid salaries for Olympic 
gold medals; I thought they were looking 
for baseball players who could hit, field, 
throw, etc. How much do prize fighters get 
for Olympic medals? I thought their earn- 
ings depended on their success against other 
professionals. 

And heaven knows we should protect 
ourselves from the former Olympic cham- 
pion turned coach. It’s a cinch that the 
next generation of amateur athletes won’t 
need any help from coaches to develop 
their full potentials. 

The thing that really rankles is that all 
this is due supposedly to the fact that 
“there still remain a few amateur stand- 
ards.” Remain since when, since their pub- 
lication a few months ago? Apparently the 
time-honored standard, that an amateur is 
one who has never participated in a sport 


MR. CAPER 


for profit, is not good enough for Mr. 
Brundage. 

Please, please, won’t somebody save 
sport from this man and his fantastic men- 
tal gyrations? 

William R. Thomas III 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Sirs: 

Mr. Brundage might well consider the 
fact that nearly all the coaches of track 
and field, in colleges and out, are profes- 
sionals. Before their coaching days many 
were Olympic aspirants and some were on 
Olympic teams. 

There is no more dedicated group than 
the self-sacrificing men and women who 
work in this field. What a sad state our 
Olympic hopes would be in without the 
counsel and help of these former amateurs. 

Would Mr. Brundage have it otherwise? 

W. F. Dean 

Lubbock, Texas 
Sirs: 

Bill Smith, an athletic coach at a local 
high school, has been declared ineligible for 
the Olympics this year. He was the only 
American to win a gold medal in wrestling 
four years ago in Helsinki. Since that time 
he has engaged not as a professional but 
rather as a teacher. With great effort he has 
succeeded in getting back into shape to 
again qualify. He has used his own money 
to make this effort. He might even sign 
Brundage’s purity oath. Had he wished to 
capitalize on his wrestling ability he cer- 
tainly would not have gone into high school 
teaching when he could more than hold his 
own in the harmless exhibitions of wres- 
tling being staged on TV for considerable 
loot these days. He would have entered 
their ranks upon his return from the Games 
four years ago. 

We have our Brundages, Jack Kellys, 
Frank Stranahans who have the means to 
support themselves clearly from their fam- 
ilies’ incomes, and they are all champions 
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in their own right. More power to all of 
them. But I say, without any class malice, 
that it is certainly creditable when a fel- 
low can by his own will not only be an 
equal champion but find time to support 
himself and a family at the same time. 
Because he was not able to pay school ex- 
penses from his own pocket, Smith has 
been declared ineligible. I can’t, see how 
Brundage can live with himself and make 
such a decision and at the same time ap- 
prove the practices of our Army and 
Navy of shifting men so they can train 
for the Games while still being given their 
pay. I don’t think this practice is wrong 
either— but neither do I feel they are 
compatible. 

John A. Sandberg 

Moline, III. 

Sirs: 

Amateurism in sports is antiquated, un- 
realistic in today’s world, and based on 
snobbery. Dividing athletes into classes 
on the basis of earnings from participation 
doesn’t make any more sense than trying 
to do the same thing to doctors, lawyers, 
engineers or any other group. By far the 
greatest number of spectators at athletic 
contests want to see the best competitors 
possible for their entrance fee and have no 
interest in the income or other financial 
status of the participants. No doubt Mr. 
Brundage derives some sort of sadistic 
satisfaction from forcing fine young ath- 
letes to become liars, cheats and hypo- 
crites by signing his meaningless and asinine 
oath. 

J. P. Flint 

Fullerton, Calif. 

Sirs: 

In my opinion Mr. Brundage is off the 
beam in his argument that sports fans will 
discontinue their contributions to the 
Olympic Games if amateur athletes are not 
made to sign the silly oath of nonintention 
to become professionals. Mr. Brundage may 
deserve great praise for his life-long work in 
the field of sports but he too is only human. 
Like a prominent physician, he too can 
make a fatal error. 

Sports Illustrated has put Mr. Brun- 
dage on the spot. This may be the best 
thing that has ever happened in sports. 

Norman Buck 

Seattle 

continued on next paye 
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WITH QUILTICEL WILL STAND UP TO ANYTHING 



QUILTICEL ACETATE is the interlining that makes these coats so hardy. It is 
made of springy acetate fibers, permanently bonded together. Drench these 
coats in a storm ; wash them— they will spring right back to shape. Quilticel 
keeps you comfortably warm, yet it feels almost weightless. It has a healthy 
resistance to moths and mildew. H. D. LEE makes both these coats with cotton 
twill outside, nylon linings inside. Both in tan, gray, field green or forest 
green— sizes 34 to 50, M or L. Surcoat, about §12. Short jacket, about §10. 
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Sirs: 

It is rather interesting to note that the 
Greeks faced the same situation with re- 
spect to winners as does Mr. Brundage 
and his “people of substance.” Theoreti- 
cally, the only reward the ancient Greek 
got for winning an event was a crown of 
wild olive from the sacred olive tree. Ac- 
tually winners were banqueted by the 
state of Elis. The victor returned home in 
triumph, entering the city in a chariot at 
the head of a chanting procession. He was 
celebrated in the panegyrics of the poets 
and lived for the remainder of his life at 
public expense. 

Mr. Brundage not only resembles old 
Socrates— he acts like him. Socrates called 
himself the gadfly of Athens. His “inner 
voice” always told him what to do and he 
made such an infernal nuisance of himself 
in Athens that, much against their better 
feelings, they gave him a fatal Mickey Finn. 

H. J. Wright 

Norfolk, Va. 


• Socrates advised “the pupil who de- 
votes himself to the practice of gym- 
nastics” to disregard the uninformed 
opinion of the crowd and to “act and 
train, eat and drink in the way which 
seems good to a single master who has 
understanding.” — ED. 


Sirs: 

I think that the participant should be 
allowed to become a coach at any time fol- 
lowing his Olympic participation. A coach 
should not be considered a professional any 
more than a club owner. 

Tony Putman 

Fort Worth 


Sirs: 

As an ardent sports fan I think I can 
speak for many Americans by saying we’re 
sick of Avery Brundage. His very name 
brings pale green nausea to American sports 
fans. 

Everybody gains from the Olympics: 
the city in which it is held; the well-paid 
officials; the transportation companies; 
TV networks. In fact, everybody -inelud- 
ing the athlete. How? Primarily by the 
publicity given to his name and talent so 
that he may some day turn this ability into 
something which will pay his bills and feed 
his family. Is this too much to ask in return 
for his grueling effort on the practice field? 

There is one thing which makes Brundage 
a little worse than other dictators. He not 
only wants to control the present but the 
future of America’s best, also. 

Jimmy Dobson 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Avery Brundage's logic is a boon to the 
lowly duffer! I have been an “aspiring” 
professional golfer for many a year. 

Not only that, I have also aspired to win 
the Tam O’ Shanter. Consequently, please 
tell Ted Kroll to send my winnings to the 
address below and then look out, Marilyn 
Monroe ! 

George R. Nash 

Portland, Ore. 


Sirs: 

Let’s face facts: What money is there for 
any track or field star if he turns profes- 
sional? Virtually none. He is certainly not 
capitalizing on his amateur fame if he be- 
comes a coach or if he becomes a profes- 
sional in some other sport. If Brundage’s 
obstinate stand keeps any American ath- 
lete off our team, he is blinding himself to 
the truth about Russian athletes and is 
either giving them the Games through their 
state-controlled athletes or making hypo- 
crites of our own athletes. 

If this oath has to be signed, someone 
has been guilty of collecting a great deal of 
money under false pretenses, because I 
know of a great many contributors who 
would not have given any money had they 
known about this ridiculous pledge first. 
I challenge him to name what Olympic 
athlete besides Jesse Owens ever capital- 
ized on his medals by personal exhibitions. 

B. V. Wilson 

Sedalia, Col. 



Sirs: 

After careful study of the IOC ruling, 
I find myself in the surprising position of 
being a professional athlete. Possibly you 
can give me some advice. 

During a period from Sept. 1948 until 
June 1 955 when I was 9 years old, I com- 
peted in sports under the false impression 
that I was an amateur. My problem cen- 
ters around the modest number of awards 
and medals that I have accumulated dur- 
ing this period. 

You see when I was 9 my one desire in 
life was to become a professional football 
player. The fact that I never attained the 
stature necessary seems to have little bear- 
ing on my guilt, for you see, when once a 
person decides he is going to become a pro- 
fessional he is not participating purely for 
pleasure and thus becomes a professional. 

Do the readers think that it would be 
best for me to return my awards so that 
they can properly be distributed to the 
deserving amateur athletes? 

Don Lesher 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

I would like to get my two cents’ worth 
into this argument before all the tumult 
and the shouting die. 

A Requiem for Mr. Rice 
O h, for the days of Granny Rice, 

Before the amateur had his price; 
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When sportsmen such as Bobby Jones 
Were not negotiating loans; 

When Bruins were considered bears, 

Not enterprising homines d’affaires ; 

When Huskies merely romped for joy. 

Before they raised this Hel-en Troy; 

When tennis wasn’t just a racket, 

To elevate one’s income bracket; 

When amateurish buds weren’t grafting. 
Before the age of high school drafting; 

Those days when young and old cavorted, 
Without requests to be supported. 

Alas! the world of sport has drifted. 

In short the gifted must be gifted. 

The amateur world’s a narrowing isthmus. 
Commercialized to the point of Christmas. 

So take me back to the days of Rice, 

When sports had value beyond a price. 

Buzz Rainer 
Football and track coach 
Carmel High School 

Carmel, Calif. 

OLYMPIC MILERS 

Sirs: 

As a former Olympian representing the 
U.S. on the track in several European 
countries, I have some observations possi- 
bly worthy of consideration in answer to 
the question Where Are America’s MUersI 
(SI, Aug. 27). 

In Europe, colleges provide little or no 
track athletics, but track and field clubs 
for men and women of all walks of life pro- 
vide any interested athlete the oppor- 
tunity to race 20 to 40 times a season. 
Such clubs are far more numerous in Eu- 
rope than are sandlot baseball teams in the 
U.S. Thus in Europe apparently a fairly 
high percentage of the track potential in 
the entire population is utilized. In the 
U.S., where track and field is confined al- 
most entirely to high schools and colleges, 
and where little opportunity exists for the 
noncollege track athlete to compete, it 
seems only a small percentage of our na- 
tion’s track potential is utilized. 

Why do not our track athletes continue 
competition after college? Though many 
are willing, very few have the opportunity 
to do so with the degree of competition nec- 
essary to stimulate interest and develop 
world class distance running ability. Some 
few clubs such as the New York AC, N.Y. 
Pioneer Club, Los Angeles Striders, Chicago 
T. and F. Club, etc., have done excellent 
work in providing developmental compe- 
tition for the noncollege athletes, although 
even these clubs are frequently composed 
of college athletes on vacation. Less than a 
dozen American clubs engage in regularly 
scheduled dual meets, and perhaps none 
schedule as many as 20 meets per season. 
With few clubs to join, and few if any 
races to run, how can an American distance 
runner continue competition to an age of 
athletic maturity and achieve record break- 
ing performances on the track? 

Most of the top distance runners in the 
world are noncollege athletes (Bannister 
and Landy are exceptions) who train three 
to five hours daily. Few Americans have 
the opportunity to spend so much time on 
amateur athletics. 

In other words, when we give the Ameri- 
can working man a chance to run track, 
we will have the answer to Where Are 
America's MUersI 

Fred Wilt 

Lafayette, Ind. 


Speedy, Sure Treatment 
for Athlete's Foot! 


OCTOFEN 

Rapid clinical clearing of extremely stubborn 
cases proves octofen most reliable and quick. 
Under laboratory conditions, kills the fungi 
on 2 minutes contact. Yet non-caustic or irri- 
tating (except in unusual cases of allergic re- 
action). Be safe, gel the best — the preparation 
that specialists endorse ! OCTOFEN, at your 
drugstore: 4 fluid-oz., $3. Not cheap, but well 
worth the relief and protection you get ! 
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— men and women, particularly class of 1956: Openings 
now available in training programs of major publishing 
firm, leading to editorial, advertising, promotion, business 
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TWO PATS FOR BILL TALBERT 


William F. Talbert, shown here with Hamilton Richardson 
(right), has long observed how effective the behavior and 
appearance of our traveling athletes can be in winning 
overseas friends for this country. As a dedicated tennis 
man, Bill's pet peeve has been the fact that our racket 
squads— unlike our Olympic athletes— have never been 
uniformly dressed, and he has done something about it. 
Working with Milliken Woolens and other suppliers, he 
has designed neat, lightweight clothes, practically all of 
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wash-and-wear fabrics for easy care on long trips. Above, 
Talbert wears eight-ounce Attach6-cloth blazer, Rugby- 
cloth slacks and International Club tie; Richardson the 
new cardigan (instead of traditional pullover), shorts of 
Attache cloth and Lacoste shirt. Busy Bill, a four-time 
winner (with Gardnar Mulloy) of the U.S. doubles title, 
has also just collaborated on a book, The Game of Doubles 
in Tennis (Henry Holt). It features 112 full-page diagrams 
of court strategy plus text by Bruce S. Old and Bill. 
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THE BELLWETHERS 


Counting only actual physical copies in 
the home, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED subscribers 
today include better than 1 out of 5 
families in the United States with in- 
comes of $15,000 or more. 
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